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NuMBER I. 


AMONG THE INDIANS OF THE PLAINS. 


By O. O. OSBORN. 


UNNING WOLF, crouching among 
some plum brush that fringed the 
bank of the creek, gazed long and 

earnestly up and down the valley. The 
creek was small—just a little silver thread 
winding to the southeast—but in keeping 
with its surroundings. It was rich in 
grass and shade. Night was coming on. 
The sun, dropping behind the western 
hills, flooded the landscape with purple 
light. All this was lost on the Indian. 
The surroundings were new to him, 
and, before venturing on, he must know 
that no hated Cheyenne was before him. 
The only sign of life that met his gaze 
was a lone coyote, hunting along a bend 
in the creek, some distance up. The 
Sioux watched the animal intently for 
some time, but as it seemed perfectly at 
ease he too became so. 

Night came on fast in the valley after 
the sun was down, and it was not long 
before the redskin arose and moved cau- 
tiously forward. Running Wolf had been 
sent out to locate a summer camp for his 
band. Buffalo were fat at this time of the 
year and it was high time they were look- 
ing after their annual supply of robes and 
jerked meat. However, their hated 
enemy the Cheyennes had played havoc 
with them the year before in the buffalo 
country, and they were anxious to find a 
hunting ground this season where water 
and game would be plentiful and where 
they would be undisturbed. Therefore, 


Running Wolf had traveled many weary 
miles over the plains from the northeast 
and into a country new to the Sioux. 
For the last day or two buffalo had been 
seen in abundance, but until he came to 
this little valley there had been no suit- 
able place to make the camp. Along in 
the afternoon, as he gazed away to the 
southwest, he had seen what hetook to 
be horsemen. Knowing if they were 
Indians that they were not of his tribe, 
he had moved forward cautiously. When 
he came to the trail of the horses he con- 
cluded they were wild, but traveled down 
a small draw, and, leaving his pony 
under cover, had crawled to the creek. 
Here, seeing no signs of the horses, he 
waited for the cover of night before ex- 
amining further. 

As he moved away from the bank, a 
coyote, probably the one he had observed 
a little while before, set up a cry from 
the opposite hill—at first only a few 
sharp barks, but soon came the long, 
weird, lonely cry that sounded like a 
dozen voices at once. As the howl 
ceased, the echo was taken up and 
answered from every hill and cavern of 
the valley, gradually dying away into 
deathlike stillness. When all was quiet 
again the Indian moved on, keeping near 
the stream, with eyes arid ears alert. 
Backward and forward he followed the 
creek, until he came to where the timber 
stopped; so far all was well. He then 
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returned to his horse and prepared to 
camp for the night. It had been many 
hours since he had tasted food and he 
now intended to make up for lost time. 
With flints he kindled a small fire behind 
a bank and from his pack brought forth 
a large chunk of buffalo meat and as 
soon as there was a good bed of coals 
arranged the meat to roast; while the 
meat was roasting he went down-stream 
to make sure all was well in that direc- 
tion. After going some distance, with- 
out seeing or hearing anything to arouse 
suspicion, he returned to his camp. 

It is wonderful how much half-cooked 
meat one Indian can eat, and this one 
was no exception. After carefully ex- 
tinguishing his fire, the Sioux rolled up 
in his blanket, but before it was light 
next morning he was on the move. As 
the sun came up, it found him on a hill 
to the southwest of the creek—his gaze 
fixed upon a band of wild horses some 
distance to the west. After counting 
them, he concluded they were the same 
bunch that had aroused his suspicion the 
day before, and as he again gazed upon 
the little valley winding through the 
plains, he concluded that there could be 
no better place for his people to spend 
the summer. He was about to return to 
his pony, when some objects far to the 
north caught his eye. 

Away over the yellow plains were a 
number of dark specks—too light for 
buffalo, too dark for antelope. He had 
been lying on his breast, but now slid 
down the side of the hill until he was out 
of sight; then hastily crossed the valley 
and took a position on an opposite hill. 
As the sun rose higher, he could see that 
they were horsemen. They would strike 
the creek some distance below, and he 
was not long in making out that they 
were Indians, and Cheyennes at that. 
They kept on to the creek and he fol- 
lowed. There were only seven in the 
band. When they came to the stream 
they watered their ponies and then turned 
them out to graze. From a friendly hill 
Running Wolf watched their every move. 
After attending to their mounts, the 
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Cheyennes started a fire and some of 
them began to roast meat. From his 
lookout the Sioux watched them all 
morning, keeping a sharp lookout up 
and down the valley, but the morning 
wore away without any particular change 
in the situation. After eating, the Chey- 
ennes stretched out in the shade and 
slept. The Sioux crept back to his 
pony, and, after watering it, hid it in a 
draw back from the creek and then re- 
turned to his position on the hill. 
Shortly after noon buffalo began to 
appear near the creek, working up after 
water, and the scout knew if it was a 
hunting party they would soon get busy. 
A number of buffalo came over the hill 
near the camp of the Cheyennes, but 
they gave them no attention. About 
the middle of the afternoon they roused 
up, and, gathering together, talked for 
some time; after which they broke camp 
and started down-stream. The Sioux 
watched them until they swung away 
from the creek and started across country 
to the east; then returned to his pony 
and waited for night. In the meantime 
he decided it would be well to replenish 
his larder with fresh meat. He mounted 
and worked up near some buffalo west 
of the creek. Selecting a young one, his 
pony soon brought him alongside of it. 
As he came up past the animal, the 
Sioux leaned over and sent an arrow 
clear through its body, the steel point 
sticking out on the other side. It was 
soon skinned and he returned to the 
creek with all the meat he could carry. 
Again he started a small fire, being very 
careful that there should be but little 
smoke, and repeated the repast of the 
night before. As the sun went down, 
he turned his pony’s head to the east and 
started on the trail of the Cheyennes. It 
was no trouble to find the trail where it 
left the valley, but it required all his cun- 
ning to follow it after it struck the buf- 
falo-grass plains. However, the moon 
would be up before midnight; so he 
took it slowly until then. The Chey- 


ennes traveled without a stop, taking a 
course to the southeast, and Running 

















Wolf intended to know what they were 
up to before he returned to his tribe. 
They had some hours start of him and 
he had lost more time following the trail 
before the moon was up, but now moved 
forward as fast as possible. Onward he 
went across the moonlit prairies, with no 
sound to break the stillness save his 
pony’s muffled footfall on the carpet of 
the plain. Along toward morning he 
came to a more broken country, where 
the trail turned south down a ravine. 
He knew they would not camp until 
they came to water and was satisfied that 
they were up to some devilment—just 
what, he did not know. The ravine 
soon led to a stream flowing to the east; 
and upon a close examination he found 
that the Cheyennes had halted here and 
that two of their number had gone for- 
ward on foot. The entire band had then 
moved on and he concluded that they 
were intending to make trouble for some 
one by daylight. Hiding his pony, he 
followed the trail on foot and was not 
long in coming in sight of the Cheyennes. 

In a bend of the stream about a dozen 
wagons were drawn up in a circle. In- 
side this inclosure were 30 or more 
horses and mules. The Cheyennes had 
slipped up under cover of some trees to 
within a short distance of the camp, and 
the Sioux could see that they were as 
yet undecided just what to do. From 
the number of wagons, he knew that the 
whites must outnumber the Cheyennes 
at least two to one and from the caution 
shown by the caravan he made up his 
mind that they were not new to the 
Indian country. 

Day was just breaking when the Chey- 
ennes prepared for action. Each warrior 
took from his horse a buffalo robe and 
then they moved forward—keeping under 
cover of the timber as much as possible. 
In an instant the unearthly war cry of the 
Cheyennes broke the stillness and they 
were upon the caravan, swinging their 
robes in the faces of the frightened ani- 
mals. There was a roar and a crash and 
most of the’ horses and mules broke 
through the inclosure, but that was not 
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all. From under the wagons fire flashed 
and immediately a full volley came from 
the camp. As the stock broke from 
among the wagons, the Indians swung 
in between them and the camp, hoping 
to stampede them out of range of the 
guns of the whites before they could re- 
cover from the surprise of the attack ; but 
in this they were mistaken. The animals 
had either been through stampedes be- 
fore or were loath to leave their com- 
panions, for they scattered over the val- 
ley. One of the Indians was shot from 
his horse near the camp, and as one of 
his fellows turned back to’take him on 
his pony with him, all of the mules and 
a number of the horses broke back. The 
Cheyennes, seeing that it would not do 
to go after them, headed what they had 
left for the hills to the north; then, from 
the confusion among the wagons, came 
a voice of command and the Sioux could 
see that the whites were preparing to go 
after the Cheyennes. Eight or ten sad- 
dle-horses were soon ready and in less 
time than it takes to tell it that many 
men were after the Indians. Before they 
could reach the hills the Cheyennes 
abandoned the stock and struck for safe- 
ty. Two or three of the whites stopped 
to round up the stolen animals, while the 
rest kept on after the Indians. 

Running Wolf crept back up-stream 
to where his pony was, and, fording the 
river, took to the hills to the south. 
From a high knoll he watched the whites 
return to their camp and far across the 
prairie to the northwest he could occa- 
sionally see the Cheyennes as they made 
for tall timber. About 10 o’clock the 
caravan moved west. The Sioux then 
mounted and after making a circuit re- 
crossed the river some miles east of 
where the trouble had taken place. 
Hiding his pony in a ravine, he kept 
watch all day. In the evening he re- 
turned and again took up the trail of the 
Cheyennes. At dusk he halted for the 
moon, but traveled all night. R 

Along in the morning he came to a 
creek and found where the Cheyennes 
had camped. There was a stony bluff 
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to the south, and, following their trail up 
among the rocks, he found the grave of 
the Indian who had fallen in the stam- 
pede. After resting his horse and roast- 
ing some meat, he again took the trail 
of the Cheyennes. After following it all 
day, he was convinced that they were 
returning to their tribe, so he turned off 
and camped for the night; then turned 
his face toward the rising sun and his 
own people. 

Of all the scouts who ‘had been sent 
out to locate a summer camp, Running 
Wolf was the last to return to his tribe. 
His report was received by the chiefs 
with approval, especially as their herd of 
ponies was small and the presence of 
wild horses in the vicinity of the proposed 
new camp was a big inducement. Of 
course the fact that Cheyennes were 
ranging the country was not pleasant, 
but the Sioux believed that by this time 
their enemies had located their summer 
camp, probably far to the north, and de- 
cided to move to the new hunting grounds 
at once. The next day after the return 
of Running Wolf saw the Sioux stringing 
along over the plains. 

Very little hunting was done until they 
arrived at the new camp. After their 
lodges had been pitched, they arranged 
to capture the wild horses if possible be- 
fore they should be frightened away by 
the Indian hunters. A deep rocky cafion 
was selected some distance down the 
valley and a large number of warriors at 
once set about making a corral of the 
same. Others were stationed up and 
down the creek, to keep the horses away 
from water, and a few chosen Sioux 
started in upon the tedious task of what 
is known as walking down the ponies. 
At first it was impossible to get within 
miles of the wild horses; but the Sioux 
kept them on the move day and night and 
away from water; as soon as a warrior 
or his mount would become tired he 
would be replaced by a fresh one. It 
was not long before this began to tell on 
the ponies. Two bands had been started 
at first, but in a day or two they joined. 
On the third day the Sioux could ride 
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right up to the tired horses and it was 
not long until they could be turned at 
the will of the Indians. Gradually the 
Indians worked the tired, thirsty mus- 
tangs up the cajion and into the corral, 
where the older ones were lassoed and 
the colts driven into the herd of the 
Sioux. There were only about forty 
head in the two bands, but these added 
materially to the Indians’ herd. Captur- 
ing horses in this way was very common 
among the Indians, but it takes a wild 
pony a long time to recover from the 
ordeal. Some of them never do recover. 

The Sioux now turned their attention 
to hunting. There were a great many 
buffalo in the country and every day 
they visited the stream for water. The 
Indians only killed what they could take 
care of, but soon their camp was one 
great butcher shop. The warriors did 
the killing and the squaws and children 
did the rest. The Indians only used 
bows and arrows to do their killing, but 
at this they were past masters. A good 
hunter could often bring down the largest 
bull with a single arrow. 

As the summer passed away and the 
Sioux had jerked about all the buffalo 
meat they could handle, they became 
restless. The Cheyennes either did not 
know of their location or did not care to 
try a brush with them; for, while Sioux 
scouts often reported Cheyenne hunting 
parties to the north and west, none came 
near. At last the Sioux decided to send 
the squaws and children to a place of 
safety and make a raid on the Cheyennes. 
So, about the time of the first frost, they 
pulled up stakes and started the tribe 
east, under the care of the old men and 
boys. Preparations were rapidly made 
and on the evening of the third day the 
warriors moved north. After a number 
of days travel they halted and sent out 
scouts. Running Wolf, although a young 
man, was sent to the northwest with a 
number of warriors. They pushed bold- 
ly into the Cheyenne country and were 
not long in striking the trail of a large 
body of warriors. They followed it to 


the southwest, till well satisfied it was 
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not a hunting party, and then returned 
to their own camp. The Sioux were 
desirous of raiding the Cheyennes’ main 
camp at once, but this they did not dare 
to do, as it would leave their own people 
unprotected. Satisfied that the Chey- 
ennes were on a raid, they followed them. 

The Cheyennes traveled to the south 
and west, until they came to the Over- 
land Trail, and then halted. The Sioux 
hung back, their scouts keeping close 
watch on the movements of the Chey- 
ennes. Early one morning the Sioux 
scouts reported that the Cheyennes had 
raided a caravan the night before and 
had run off a large number of horses, 
besides massacring many whites. It was 
now time for the Sioux to act. They 
knew the country the Cheyennes must 
return over and at once prepared for the 
attack. They chose a small creek where 
the Cheyennes would cross for water and 
ambushed themselves behind some tim- 
ber. About noon the Cheyennes came 
up. The stolen horses were footsore 
and tired from their long drive, and, the 
ponies of the Cheyennes being also weary, 
it was an opportune time for the Sioux. 
As the Cheyennes came down into the 
valley, the Sioux lost no time in the at- 
tack. There numbers were about equal, 
but there were very few guns on either 


‘side. The battle was at close range, 


and, though taken by surprise, the Chey- 
ennes did not hesitate a moment. As 
the mounted warriors came together, the 
war cry of Sioux and Cheyenne met and 
rolled away like distant thunder. At the 
first charge the Sioux had the best of it, 
but as they came back again the Chey- 
ennes had gathered themselves together 
somewhat, and it was diamond cut dia- 
mond. Like demons, there, on the car- 
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pet of the Great American Desert, fought 
these sons of the plains. The stake was 
not the stolen horses that looked on from 
the surrounding hills, but rather who 
should range the plains supreme. The 
battle went on for hours, but in time the 
Cheyennes began to weaken. Then slow- 
ly but surely the Sioux forced them back ; 
their pack animals and all the plunder 
taken from the whites were in the hands 
of the Sioux and their best warriors were 
slain. At last both sides rested from 
pure exhaustion; then it was that the 
Cheyennes asked for a conference. The 
chiefs of each side met under some trees 
and agreed that the Cheyennes should be 
allowed to bury their dead and retain 
one pony for each warrior. They also 
promised to stay off the hunting grounds 
of the Sioux. 

That night two camps were pitched— 
one up and one down-stream. At the 
upper one the Cheyennes dressed their 
wounds and sang the death chant for 
their fallen brothers as they swore venge- 
ance upon the Sioux. At the lower, the 
Sioux, as they looked over the captured 
horses and then at the empty tepees of 
their companions, recalled the day with 
anything but satisfaction. The next 
morning the Cheyennes started on the 
long journey to the camping ground of 
their tribe, while the Sioux rounded up 
the horses and traveled east. They knew 
the Cheyennes could not bother them 
until they should receive assistance from 
the main tribe, and it was a question if 
they would dare to, even then. The 
Sioux returned to their tribe, and then 
all moved east many suns into the timber 
country along the rivers—thus ending 
another chapter in the life history of these 
quarreling, restless Children of the Plains. 











THE EMPIRE NATIONAL ROBBERY. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


# T was nearly noon of an 
@ early day in August when 
Stuart Reed swung off the 










aVitentyy steps of the “Eldorado” 
ey) at the end of the San 
Meaty eye, «Francisco Express, and 


landed on Colorado soil. 
A few men and one or two women stood 
about the little platform in attitudes of 
entire indifference toward the outside 
world. As he made his way to the 
wooden building across the highway, in 
which the Post-Office and a General 
Store were associated, the two cattlemen 
sitting their horses in front of the place 
agreed at once that the new man was a 
“lunger ’—this being a common way of 
diagnosing a case of pulmonary trouble. 
He was recovering from an attack of 
pneumonia and was only in Colorado as 
a matter of precaution, and was rapidly 
regaining his health. 

Just as he was approaching the de- 
livery window of the office, a man in 
front of him asked for a letter for E. C. 
Moore, repeating the name when the 
postmaster failed to understand him; he 
received a letter in a bluish envelope 
and at once left the office, and Reed 
took notice of a slight limp in his walk. 
A good bank teller is quick to seek 
means of identification of even those 
with whom he may possibly have to deal, 
and Stuart Reed was up-to-date. In his 
own turn he found a note from Jacob 
Smith, to whose ranch he was bound and 
this is the way it read: 

Deer Sir:—I am sorry not to meet you, but 
was kicked last weak by a pizen-footed five- 
legged mule. If you are not afrade of girls, 
June Orman will show you the way, as she is 
going to the office with mail and comes by my 
place. You will know her easy enough if you 


see a good-looking young girl at the station: 
shese the only one in the County of San Mi- 


guel. Don’t forget to pack out a small sup- 

ply of life preserver; the snakes and horn 

todes are mighty bad the last few weeks. 
Yours truly, Jacop SMITH. 


He knew that it was ten miles to 
Smith’s, and as he had to be careful 
about too much exertion, Reed felt that 
the sooner he was under way the more 
deliberately the journey could be made. 
He was scarcely out of the building when 
he saw the girl standing at a little dis- 
tance beside a slim and handsome buck- 
skin pony, and as he caught her eye his 
hat was off in an instant; he never mis- 
took a thoroughbred, and here were two: 
the girl was slender and straight as a 
classic maid in a suit of dark brown 
stuff that fitted her like the costume of 
a Riverside belle. She wore a grey som- 
brero of some superior make and little 
wisps of yellow hair curled up beneath 
its brim like tendrils of web-like gold; 
a single splendid braid of the same won- 
derful lustre hung down to her. waist, 
tied there with a buckskin string. She 
was of a demeanor so self-possessed and 
serious, and so evidently well-bred, that 
the question of her beauty became a sec- 
ondary consideration, and when she 
spoke there was no trace of provincial- 
ism in her speech. She was apparently 
a girl of 13 or 14, but carried herself 
like a captain of the guard: she read the 
letter from Jacob Smith, while her pony 
made playful attempts to snatch it away, 
and then looked Reed in the face: 

“Uncle Jake says some very nice 
things, sometimes—much more than he 
means. And you are not afraid, Mr. 
Reed?” she said, with a smile on her 
lips. The stranger’s disclaimer was so 
spontaneous and so hearty that a little 
color crept into her cheeks and she 


hastened to say that Jacob Smith was 


, 
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not really her uncle, but was so called 
by the whole country about Crevasse. 
He had sent for his visitor’s use a horse, 
which stood with bridle-reins hanging 
to the ground (the usual way of tying a 
cow pony), and which he at once ap- 


leap to one side and freed itself, where- 
upon it lost no time in heading for home 
in a swift trot. Before Reed could say 
a word in excuse, the girl was in her 
saddle, so quickly and easily that he 
never could quite understand it, and 














**Reed never mistook a thoroughbred, and here were two.”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





proached, with the intention of leading 
it away from the vicinity of the station 
building. 

As he threw the reins back into place 
over its head, the animal made a sudden 


with reins hanging loosely from one hand 
was after the runaway. As she drew 
near the horse, it increased its speed, 
until it became a royal race, and the 
group was a mile away before the speed 
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of the buckskin mare put her in a posi- 
tion where her mistress could turn the 
chase. They came back at a good stiff 
pace that did not seem to take the devil- 
try entirely out of the animal ; time after 
time its attempts to turn towards home 
were checked by June Orman, who 
headed it off with an ease that would 
have won all the ribbons in a saddle- 
show. When she at last pushed the 
runaway to where Reed was standing in 
helpless wonder, he. regained the reins 
and tried to make the girl understand 
his appreciation of her marvelous skill 
as a rider. She looked at him with the 
same serious eyes, as if suspecting his 
words, but before the undisguised ad- 
miration she read in them she looked 
demurely down. 

As the two went slowly towards their 
destinations across the prairie trail, 
there was little said for a time; some 
acquaintances are not hastily made. But 
where, in a long depression that crossed 
the way, a line of willows reached out 
into the hills, June stopped her horse 
and unstrapped from her saddle a light- 
weight Parker gun, and having pre- 
viously dismounted, told her companion 
to do the same. “ Up there, in the mul- 
len weeds,” she said, pointing to where 
the tawny plants grew thick for half a 
mile along a knoll, “is a bunch of sharp- 
tail grouse, and Mamma hoped that I 
could bring her a pair.” She offered 
Reed the gun, but he was too anxious 
to see what she could do herself to try 
his own skill. As she swung along 
ahead of him with a graceful and easy 
gait that reminded him of the style of a 
couple of his English cousins, it was a 
pleasure to watch her, and he already 
found himself wondering at her wav 
of doing things. 

Suddenly there was a whirr of wings 
that startled him, and a bird sailed swift- 
ly off directly to the right; as the girl 
turned without sign of hurry in that di- 
rection, Reed had no thought of the 
grouse being in danger, and it was fifty 
yards away when she raised her gun so 
quickly that it flashed like a sabre in 
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the sun, pulled down on the bird with 
steady aim, and sent it tumbling to the 
ground with a sharp report from the 
smokeless powder that was like the bark 
of a prairie-dog. A low whistle of sur- 
prise and admiration was his tribute to 
her skill, and she noticed it, with that 
same little flush that he had seen before. 
He was back at her side in a moment 
with the bird, and as they were looking 
it over, three others went up almost 
within touching distance. Just as be- 
fore the girl seemed to wait too long; 
but when two of the birds, flying ten 
feet apart, came down in a cloud of 
feathers thirty yards away, he gave way 
to his enthusiasm and silently and en- 
ergetically swung his hat around and 
around his head. He never knew, per- 
haps, just how his undignified tribute 
looked to Miss June, but it warmed her 
heart to him, and from that moment they 
were as old-time friends. 

He took the gun himself, missed two 
good shots, and then bagged a single 
grouse at forty yards in a manner that 
won from his companion a spirited clap- 
ping of her hands that told him the sport 
was at an end. As he gathered all the 
game into a bunch and was about to 
start towards the horses half a mile 
away, June threw back her head with a 
pretty toss and called with a shrill 
little sound like the sunrise mel- 
ody of a red-winged blackbird, clear 
and musical as a silver bell: it was then 
that Reed noticed for the first time that 
the bridle reins of the buckskin mare 
were thrown over the pommel, and in 
a moment the animal was at the side of 
her mistress. 

“You can see, Mr. Reed,” said June, 
“how well she is trained; she always 
stands where I leave her, and I think 
she would come through a prairie fire 
if she heard my call.” 

It was perhaps with the idea of see- 
ing again the witchery of the same lit- 
tle flush upon her face that made Reed 
say, “I should certainly think she 
would.” But instead of what he ex- 
pected, she’ looked at him with such 




















straightforward inquiry that his own 
eyes dropped and he made a note of the 
fact that Miss Orman was not to be 
trifled with. 

It was towards dusk when the ranch 
of Jacob Smith was reached, and June’s 
father was waiting for her. He was a 
handsome man, dressed as if for work, 
but of the same style as the girl; Reed 
could see his love for the girl shine in 
his eyes as she took him by the hand and 
introduced him as her father, but he also 
saw deep down in the heart of the man 
a trouble that gave him an expression 
that at once awakened and enlisted his 
sympathy. In the quiet night, as the 
sadness of Orman’s face came to his 
memory, Reed stirred uneasily, and he 
awoke with a start in the early dawn in 
the midst of a dream, in which he was 
trying to rescue the man from wolves 
or what in the shadowy imagery of his 
troubled fancies seemed some such rav- 
enous beasts. 

The second day afterwards, when June 
came over the stretch of rolling country 
to the post-office kept by Jacob Smith, 
he was glad enough to be asked to ride 
back with her; why he had been so lone- 
some in the meantime he had failed to 
understand, but as the two went over 
the cattle-trail at an easy pace in the 
clear and sunbright air, in the content 
and exhilaration of the moment it was 
as if his former life had become a far- 
away memory. He often found himself 
looking at the young girl’s face, that 
in its freshness and beauty so strongly 
and yet so unaccountably appealed to his 
sympathy. From the Smiths he had 
learned only that the antecedents of the 
Ormans were a mystery, although they 
had won the confidence of all who knew 
them. “ Don’t ask them nothing,” Ja- 
cob Smith had told him, “ if they’ve any- 
thing to say, they'll tell it sooner with- 
out.” 

They had been a few moments on the 
trail, when June pointed out a boulder- 
covered hill. “Up there,” she said, 
“where the path will lead, is what every 
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one calls Snaketown. There are rattlers 
in plenty there and the horses dread the 
place.” 

As they came closer to the spot, an 
occasional prairie-dog would whistle and 
drop out of sight in its burrow, while 
its owl companions flew uneasily above. 
Reed was watching the scurrying of a 
large horned toad to cover, when his 
eye was attracted by the petals of a 
flower beside the way, a flower with the 
delicate beauty of an orchid—a speck of 
loveliness upon an arid waste: it was 
while he was comparing the lot of the 
mariposa lily with that of his compan- 
ion, that both horses stopped, snorting 
and trembling with fear, and side by 
side: June’s hand holding a firm rein on 
her horse, went out instantly to his own, 
closing over it with a repressive warn- 
ing touch; he hardly had time to realize 
that in the dusty path a great flat head 
with bead-like eyes was lifted above a 
dingy coil, and that the cricket-like sound 
he heard was the challenge of a rattle- 
snake, when something gleamed in the 
girl’s right hand and a sharp report sent 
his horse in a whirl to the right about. 
When he succeeded in working him 
back to where the buckskin bravely held 
her ground, he saw that June’s red lips 
were set in a slowly relaxing line, and 
that the still writhing reptile had been 
shot through its eyes. A moment later 
it flashed upon him that he was again 
paying unconscious homage to the nerve 
and skill of June Orman, as he found 
himself bareheaded in the sun. She 
knew it, too, it seemed, as his eyes met 
hers, and as he replaced his hat the lit- 
tle flush he had thought so many times 
about came to her cheeks. At the same 
moment, recalling the manner in which 
she had met his only attempt at flattery, 
he recognized her ability to look out for 
herself and also the fact that in poise 
and the essentials of good form the lit- 
tle one had nothing to learn from others. 
When he saw Mrs. Orman at the ranch 
he fell in love with her with such boyish 
eagerness (being only 24) that he soon 
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caught himself addressing June as “ sis- 
ter” and thanking Heaven for sending 
him friends like these in a barren land. 
The four weeks, at the end of which his 
plans were to take him back to the shad- 
ows of the sky-scrapers and the whirl 
of Wall Street life, began to look like 
short and hurrying days. At a sight of 
the mother’s face he commenced to un- 
derstand the daughter and the mystery 
of the Ormans became even more a mat- 
ter of interest. At dinner, when he 
spoke to Mr. Orman of his work as a 
teller in the Sherman National, he saw 
such a swift exchange of glances be- 
tween them all that he fancied he might 
have touched a secret spring of memory. 
And the mother—as at night he rode 
away, lithe and handsome and pleasant 
to look upon—thinking as mothers al- 
ways do of the day when a daughter, at 
the touch of a stronger hand, must leave 
her home, hoped, while tears like sacred 
prayers came in her eyes, that such a 
man as this, out of her own life and not 
of the wilderness of the range, should 
be her lover and her king. 

Two weeks had gone, like as many 
days, and the assumption of Jacob 
Smith that Reed had been adopted by 
the Ormans, was pretty near the truth. 
Each day he rode with June, sometimes 
into the haunts of grouse and quail or 
into the cafions after trout; one day, 
twelve miles to the farther rim of the 
Uncompahgre Plateau, from which as 
from a celestial parapet they sat and 
gazed upon the lower world. In the 
west the La Sal group of mountains rose 
prominent above the junction of the 
Dolores and the San Miguel; still farther 
away, perhaps a hundred miles, they 
could see the Henry Range, and farther 
still, but almost south, the Blues—soft, 
shadowy undulations in the noonday 
light—where only rustlers, train robbers 
and other bad men live. The great 
Lone Cone rose sharp and bleak above 
the scarred and wasted land where the 
Titans flung their tools upon their fire- 
less forges at Creation’s dawn. 
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They looked at the majestic panorama 
with the same instinctive awe that came 
to Cortez and his armored men as they 
stared at the unknown sea. All day 
June had been strangely silent, and they 
had sat for some minutes without a 
word, when she spoke again: “ Yon- 
der,” she said, pointing with her riding 
whip to a great round mountain beyond 
the Cone, “is the Dolores Peak, the 
Mountain of the Sorrowful, the place in 
the legend where all our burdens fall 
away.” Her voice was strangely sad, 
and again she was silent as she gazed 
as if in longing at the distant peak. Her 
mood was not entirely new to Reed, and 
he had already learned when she wished 
him to be still; he was watching the 
plume-like wreath of summer clouds that 
hid the mountain’s top, when June began 
to sing—the first time in their acquain- 
tance that he had known her to sing of 
her own accord: 


**Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish, 
Here, at God’s altar, fervently kneel; 
Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell 
your anguish— 
Earth hath no sorrows that Heaven cannot 
heal.’’ 


Her hat had fallen to the ground, and 
over her forehead the gold-like tendrils 
of her hair were softly blown; about her 
knee her hands were clasped, and she 
was looking up and far away as she 
sang, like one of Carpaccio’s angels in 
her careless grace. And Reed was won- 
dering if his own sister, so many years 
dead, could have been more to him than 
this he had found by the merest chance, 
when her voice was still and he knew 
that she was crying quietly. It was his 
first impulse to take in his own her 
hand now lying at her side, and she 
made no attempt to prevent his tacit ex- 
pression of sympathy; instead of this 
she broke down entirely, and it was some 
time before she was able to make any at- 
tempt at explaining her trouble. It was 
an hour later when she had finished the 
story of the Orman mystery and she 
blushed delightfully as she realized that 
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Reed was still holding her hand in his. 
What she told him was in substance this. 

When she learned that he was em- 
ployed in one of the New York banks 
her first thought was to ask his help in 
the clearing away of the mystery which 
had driven the family into exile. She 
knew the story as she knew her own 
life, for the two were to her as one; but 
her mother had cautioned her to wait, 
and she had waited until her self-control 
had in a moment of weakness given 
away. When Stuart Reed had listened 
to what she told, he pledged himself, 
but not in words, to make her cause as 
truly his own as if she were indeed his 
little sister risen from the dead. The 
thought of one so beautiful, and to him 
so wonderful, blooming and fading in 
a desert land, was a thing against which 
he was at once in active revolt; he 
could fancy June, a few years hence, su- 
perb in her rightful place, and he made 
her restoration his aim in life. 

Seven years before, when her father 
was assistant paying teller in the Em- 
pire National Bank in the City of New 
York, he had incurred the enmity and 
at last the hatred of the paying teller, 
whom he had caught in two or three 
serious errors that it was impossible to 
cover except by outright lies. Ingalls> 
the teller, had not dared to show any 
resentment before others, and was even 
careful to keep any of the other em- 
ployés from suspecting the bitterness 
that possessed him; but to Orman he 
had promised nothing less than ruin, 
unless he left the bank, in which event 
Ingalls would probably have made his 
excuses without fear of contradiction. 
Orman had been with the bank for five 
years and had no idea of quitting. His 
mother was owner of a large amount of 
the stock of the institution, and he knew 
that it would take years to gain a like 
position in any other bank. The enmity 
of Ingalls, being so carefully suppressed, 
was soon almost forgotten, and when 
Orman went to Nantucket in the sum- 


mer, for a two weeks’ vacation, it was 
entirely so. June was at this time eight 
years old, being now older than she 
looked, and all that happened afterward 
she remembered perfectly. 

“When Papa went back to work after 
our return,” (continuing her story in her 
own words) “he expected to find Mr. 
Ingalls there, as his vacation was to be a 
month later; he found instead that he 
had been taken ill the day before and 
would not be likely to report for duty for 
several days. As he had been so often 
subject to such attacks, there had been 
some suspicion of shamming, and the 
cashier went himself to see him. He 
found him in bed, and, as he complained 
only of pleurisy, there was nothing to 
give him any ground for doubting his 
illness. It was four days before he re- 
turned to work, and during all this time 
he was seen by no one connected with 
the bank, except at the time of the cash- 
ier’s visit. Ingalls was not a favorite 
and nobody cared very much how long 
he was away. 

“ It was Papa’s place to take charge of 
the paying cage when Ingalls was ab- 
sent, and in case of his discharge or pro- 
motion or his quitting the bank, he would 
naturally succeed him as paying teller. 
This was probably the cause of the jeal- 
ousy and hatred that had taken hold of 
Ingalls. As soon as Papa had looked 
over the balances and familiarized him- 
self as much as possible with the few 
changes in accounts during his absence, 
he examined the signature files for the 
signatures to accounts lately opened. 
These were kept in a filing-box upon 
separate cards, arranged in alphabetical 
order. The Empire National accepted 
no account that did not carry a consid- 
erable balance and only five had been 
opened since Papa had been away. There 
was nothing unusual or striking about 
the signatures, until he came to that of 
E. C. Morse, but in this Papa at once 
noticed a most eccentric style of the let- 
ter E—the whole name being written as 
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upon this card, which is a fac-simile of 
the signature that we have kept ever 
since the trouble that followed. 


“You understand such matters, of 
course, and will notice the way in which 
the first initial is written. I have never 
yet heard of any one else writing the E 
in the same way; although it reads very 
plainly it is in reality more like a C; at 
all events none of the experts in such 
things have been able to find any other 
similar formation of this letter. The 
impression made by the study of the 
name was that no particular care would 
be required in identifying any checks 
that the party might sign. The next 
day a man presented for payment a 
check for $100—the first one drawn upon 
the account of E.C. Morse. It was made 
payable to his own order and was prop- 
erly endorsed; but, in the hurry usual 
when the Clearing House checks were 
being handled, Papa had only a glance 
at the man, who was well dressed and 
walked away with a slight limp. The 
original deposit was $10,000, and the 
balance now remaining was $9,900. 

“The second day after, a messenger 
from the Seaboard National presented 
for payment, ‘On signature only,’ a 
check signed by the same man for $8,500, 
and made payable to the Seaboard by his 
own endorsement. It is not usual for a 
bank to do business with strangers, but 
the Seaboard National acted only as 
agent for the party, who had evidently 
been properly introduced. The check 
was paid in currency—leaving a balance 
of $1,400 to credit of the account. 

“The second day after this, Ingalls 
returned to work, and for two or three 
days things went along as usual; but on 
Saturday another check signed by E. C. 
Morse for $2,000 was received in the 
clearings and was passed by Ingalls, go- 
ing next to the bookkeepers—by one of 
whom it was returned as short. The 
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check was at once returned by a messen- 
ger directly to the endorsing bank, 
marked SHORT, and the name of the 


party introducing the signer looked up; 
it appeared that Morse had been brought 
to the Empire National by an old cus- 
tomer—a dealer in staves on Front 
Street. 

“ Before the bank closed at noon, and 
before Papa had heard anything about 
the matter, the Front Street merchant 
came into the bank with another man 
and at once went to the cashier’s office. 
There was some excited talk at first, 
after which the cashier called for the 
bookkeeper who had returned Morse’s 
check. This man, whose name is Sey- 
mour and who was still in the bank a 
few months ago, at once brought to the 
cashier the two checks that Papa had 
paid. As soon as the cashier saw them, 
having before him the $2,000 check that 
had been returned as not good, he saw 
that the signatures were entirely differ- 
ent. It being certain that the signature 
on the last check for $2,000 was that of 
E. C. Morse, who had come with the 
dealer in staves to find out what was 
meant by the bank’s action, the cashier 
called for Papa and asked him if he had 
paid the checks for $100 and for $8,500. 
As Papa had not heard of the other one, 
which had been thrown out an hour be- 
fore, he was at a loss to know what was 
wrong, but did not hesitate to say that he 
had paid them. 

“*Why did you pay them without 
looking up Mr. Morse’s signature?’ the 
cashier at once asked. ‘I never pay a 
check without being sure of the signa- 
ture,’ was Papa’s answer—‘the signa- 
ture is on file with the others.’ 

“The cashier then laid before Papa 
the $2,000 check and said to him, ‘ This 
is Mr. Morse and this is his signature; 
Mr. Walker has known him for many 
years and has come with him to 


























straighten this matter.’ He then asked 
Ingalls to bring him the signature files, 
and as the doors had just closed for the 
Saturday half-holiday, the latter brought 
them in and remained to hear what fol- 
lowed. 

“The cashier took the box containing 
the cards upon which the signatures 
were kept and ran them over, until he 
came to that of E. C. Morse. Jt was 
in every respect the same as the signa- 
ture upon the $2,000 check! 

“Tf Papa had been accustomed to 
careless work or had been conscious of 
having done anything wrong or out of 
the way, he would have been prepared 
for any disclosure that might have taken 
place; but as it flashed upon him as from 
a clear sky that he had been cleverly 
trapped, and as he realized the certainty 
of the loss of his position, and what it 
meant to us at home, he found himself 
in such a whirl of dismay that he tried 
in vain to say a word in his own defense. 
What seemed like a black and stifling 
cloud came over him and he fell in a 
fainting condition to the floor. 

“Tt was but for a moment, and yet 
the time was past when he could meet 
the difficulty with any hope of clearing 
himself. His positive assertions that the 
signature card had been changed and the 
former one stolen were not credited; 
they were regarded as afterthoughts— 
perhaps justified in a measure by the 
emergency in which he was placed, but 
of no weight in face of the admission 
from an assistant of Ingalls that the sig- 
nature now in the files was the one 
placed there by himself on the day the 
account was opened. The statements of 
Ingalls were to the same effect but his 
manner was in no way expressive of any 
ill-will toward Papa. The loss to the 
bank was the one certain thing in the af- 
fair that could not be explained away, 
and when it was found impossible to 
trace the source of the forged checks, 
and it was necessary to believe that Papa 
had been grossly negligent or had been 
a party to the forgery, there was no de- 
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lay in discharging him, and he found 
himself practically in the street. 

“ Before leaving the bank he obtained 
the promise of the president that the 
forged checks should be carefully kept 
as of possible use in clearing up the 
mystery, and when he gave this promise 
to Papa he also told him that he would 
be willing to give $10,000 to be assured 
that he was not to blame. 

“For nearly a year Papa tried to get 
a clue to the men who had ruined his 
prospects and disgraced him for life, and 
in this he was assisted by the bank: 
every hotel register in the city was 
searched for the strangely formed E that 
might be the means of detecting the 
criminals. We were sure that Ingalls 
knew all about it, but he had in no way 
shown his spite in the presence of a third 
party, and to accuse him would only 
make Papa’s position worse than it was. 
The person who introduced at the Sea- 
board the signer of the $8,500 check 
was a mining man from Telluride, which 
lies over yonder almost in sight from 
where we are sitting, and about halfway 
between Mount Sneffles and the Dolores 
Peak. It was three months before he 
was reached by letter on account of his 
having gone to a mine in the north of 
Mexico, and we learned only that the 
man wanted was a holder of part of the 
stock of the Red Flag Mine in the La 
Plata country. He had come across him 
in New York and had there lost trace of 
him. This is the description he gave of 
him, so far as he could remember: 
‘Very nervous man of 30 or 35, of fine 
appearance and a fluent talker, thorough- 
ly familiar with the West, but never 
telling anything of himself that could 
in any way give an idea of his former 
hsitory ; well posted in city life and evi- 
dently as much at home in New York as 
anywhere. The only marked peculiarity 
noticed in his appearance was a slight 
lameness that he never mentioned and 
was rather careful to conceal. The im- 
pression remaining in the mind after re- 
viewing the acquaintance was that the 
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man had in some way gone wrong and 
was hiding his identity or that he was 
about to do something from the conse- 
quences of which he wished to keep free. 
He appeared to be of a weak and high- 
strung temperament, given to sudden 
spasms of energy that left him in a con- 
dition of despondency. He had letters 
from two or three banks identifying him 
as E. C. Morse—one of them being from 
a New York bank, but could not recall 
any of the names. Had introduced him 
at the Seaboard on his urgent request, 
upon his receipt of a telegram that 
obliged him to make the 10:55 express 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad, in order 
to close a deal on some oil land in the 
Bradford district in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. While the messenger was gone 
to obtain the money from the Empire 
National, the man was out of the Sea- 
board Bank, sending a telegram and at- 
tending to some other matters, and only 
returned after the messenger had ar- 
rived with the money.’ ” 

When June had finished the reading 
of this description (which she had in a 
written copy with the signatures) she 
sat for a moment without a word, look- 
ing far away at the red and brown of the 
Valley of the San Miguel, and uncon- 
scious yet that Reed’s hand held her 
own and that he was watching her face 
with a sympathy that could find no bet- 
ter expression than silence. 

“ And that is all I can tell you,” she 
began again; “the hopes we had of 
clearing the mystery at last were faded 
out; the sight of the old scenes each day 
under such different conditions made 
Papa restless, and sometimes, when he 
had come across one of the men from 
the bank upon the street, it seemed as if 
the bitterness of his trouble would drive 
him mad. I was but a little girl and am 
only a school-girl now, but at last I knew 
the whole story, even as I have told it 
to you; when I was told we were to go 
out west to start again in the world I 
knew it meant the giving up of hope and 
of our old life and its associations. Our 
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home was sold, and Grandma went to 
live with my aunt in Boston, and with 
what money he had Papa brought us 
here. He says he has prospered beyonce 
all expectation in the six years past; we 
have a thousand head of Hereford and 
Poll Angus cattle on the range, and 
Mamma wants me to go to Aunt Lora’s 
in Boston for a year or two in the Con- 
servatory. But I know that nothing in 
all the world can ever make it seem the 
same to us again while the shadow of 
this trouble is over us. The loss to the 
bank could be easily repaid, but to do 
this would be to admit Papa’s negligence 
or something worse, and it seems as if 
nothing but waiting for a hopeless 
chance is left. We have learned to love 
this land, with its stony peaks and hid- 
den streams; its sunshine has given us 
strength and plenty, and it seems as if 
we could never say Good-bye to the 
friends we have made, like Uncle Jake, 
and so many more who would do any- 
thing in the world for any of us. But 
Papa often says that if he could go with 
us once more to the North River docks 
where we used to watch the ships of all 
countries going in and out, and catch 
the scent of the ocean drifting up the 
Bay, it would for a time blot out the 
remembrance of the things we have en- 
dured. Never until now has there been 
any one to whom we could mention the 
cause of our being here; the neighbors 
wonder at our silence about the past, but 
if we told them they could never under- 
stand. But with you it is different; it 
seems as if we had always known you, 
and when you began to call me sister it 
was as if you wanted to help me to tell 
you everything and I knew that if you 
could not help us you would at least be 
willing to hear Papa’s ideas of what 
may perhaps be done to get at the facts.” 

How often thereafter he recalled the 
picture she made as she sat looking 
across the wonderful realm of peaks that 
touched the clouds and mesas scarred 
with cafions in whose sunless depths the 
rivers crawled, her head thrown back as 























































she leaned against a dwarfed and shape- 
less cedar stump; and, remembering 
with always growing interest the beauti- 
ful color that swept into her face as she 
drew her hand from his, it came to pass 
that through the year that was filled with 
the “ jingle of the guinea,” and the cares 
of faithful work, he came to understand 
that the rose upon the cheeks of this 
little sister of the West was the first 
flush of dawning womanhood and that 
she was already a part of his life. 

In the short time left, the forgery was 
talked over thoroughly and with the 
gratitude awakened in Mr. Orman’s 
heart by Reed’s eagerness to be of use 
to him and his, the man seemed to grow 
younger and to lose his hunted look. It 
seemed incredible that the time had gone 
and that he must leave them—looking 
with longing to the day when he might 
send them word that the way was plain 
for their return. For many days, now 
that all had been free to discuss the mat- 
ter together, he had little talk with June, 
but while he listened his eyes were often 
on the clear and perfect outlines of her 
face and answered always the smiles 
upon her lips. Uncle Jake and his 
family and all the Ormans were with 
him when the dusty Salt Lake train 
pulled in and he said Good-bye to all 
until he came to June, who stood hold- 
ing her pony by the mane, strangely shy 
and still. There was something in her 
eyes that stopped the words upon his 
lips; he looked into her face and then 
his hands closed upon hers with a fer- 
vent, lingering pressure—that was all, 
but something he had never felt before 
seemed to grip him fiercely by the throat, 
and June’s face was buried in the mane 
of the buckskin, while her shoulders 
shook with the sobs that she would not 
let him hear. He never forgot the look 
that came over her mother’s face as her 
eyes met his, but there was something 
in the glances they exchanged that told 
of the hope that June might some day 
come to her own and rightful place 
again. As the train swept around a 
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curve and out of sight, they saw him 
waving his handkerchief and it was 
June, from her seat in the saddle, who 
answered him. 

As he journeyed east the following 
facts became evident to his mind: 


1.—That Ingalls had substituted the fraudu- 
lent signature for the genuine and was an ac- 
complice of the man from the Seaboard Na- 
tional. 

2.—That he had returned to work and 
replaced the original signature as soon as the 
fraud had been perpetrated. 

3.—That Ingalls was at the mercy of the 
accomplice—although spite against Orman may 
have been his only motive. 


The mind of Stuart Reed was full of 
plans for the detection of the principals 
in the forgery, until he was at the door 
of his mother’s home on Columbia 
Heights. When she had heard his 
eagerly-told account of the matter, he 
was decidedly disappointed to find her 
so little receptive in her mood. There 
was a chill in the Stuart blood that made 
her slow to give advice or to show en- 
thusiasm; she could see too far ahead, 
perhaps, and she put the question aside 
for a time, until her son should have 
more to tell her. Before another day 
had passed she knew that June’s mother 
was from one of the old New England 
families, and among the best-remem- 
bered of the beautiful women in the 
highest ranks of Boston society. This 
meant much to her—to be of help to 
one of her own sort—and when Stuart 
put before her a splendid kodak picture 
of June that he had taken as she sat on 
her horse on the rim-rock of the great 
plateau, her hat turned back till the sun- 
light showed the perfect outlines of her 
serious face, she thought of her, just as 
her son had done, as the little sister re- 
stored to life, and her battle became her 
own, 

It always recurred to Stuart Reed 
that the man who claimed the letter at 
Crevasse for E. C. Moore was lame and 
he could not give up the idea that he 
might be worth finding out. At present 
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there seemed no way to do this, and 
other steps were taken. When he 
showed the president of the Empire Na- 
tional the picture of June and told him 
of what she had said, the old man looked 
long at her face, and said: “I would do 
anything in the world to help the Ormans ; 
I am never sure that the right man paid 
the penalty; go to the American Agency 
and consult the best man they have, and 
get him to work on the case; it may not 
be too late, even now. The Empire 
National will take care of the expenses, 
but you understand that the investigation 
must be secret—we want the matter to 
stay forgotten until we know more.” 

The original forgeries were shown to 
Reed under the direction of Saunders, 
of the Agency, and photographic copies 
of both were made for future use. 
Within a week a copy of the signature 
was sent to every bank in the United 
States, with the offer of a reward of 
$100 for information of any signature 
in which the E was written in the same 
manner. A further reward of $1,000 
was offered in case the discovery should 
be the means of arriving at the main 
facts of the case. The peculiar letter in 
question was of interest to every teller, 
and the chance of a reward helped to 
keep the matter in mind. It is safe to 
say that no one who read the circular 
sent out had ever seen the letter E thus 
written. A careless moment, or ignor- 
ance of the danger in using the letter 
in this peculiar form, might at last give 
away the identity of the man who had 
been introduced at the Seaboard Na- 
tional to the undoing of Orman. In- 
stead of one detective, several thousand 
experts in handwriting were, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, looking for the key to 
the mystery. 

As time passed on and nothing was 
heard from the circulars, the weariness 
of waiting was followed by something 
like despair. Mrs. Orman had taken 
June to her aunt in Boston and had been 
invited to stop in New York if she re- 
turned that way to her home in Colorado. 
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She was a week with Mrs. Reed, and 
when she left for the West her hostess 
had already made plans to visit her the 
next summer, with her son. He had 
not seen June on her way East, as she 
had gone to Boston by way of Albany, 
but wrote to her every two weeks, and 
wondered why each letter left him more 
than ever dissatisfied and under a sense 
of restraint that was hard to bear. His 
little school-girl sister was seldom out 
of his mind. Her answers were form- 
ality itself, in comparison with her man- 
ner in their Colorado trips, and he began 
to wonder if she would develop at last 
into a Boston maid with spectacles and 
a horrible knowledge of useless and 
worrisome things. 

About the middle of June she sent 
by telegraph a message to say that she 
would go home the next day by the N. 
Y. & N. H. and would like to have Mrs. 
Reed and Stuart assist her in changing 
to the Jersey side. When she stepped 
from the Pullman in the Grand Central 
depot, Stuart caught his breath at the 
sight of her; she had grown into 
womanhood at a bound, seemingly a 
head taller but stately and wonderfully 
beautiful. He was honestly afraid of 
her as he took her outstretched hand in 
his, but her eyes were so full of the old 
look and dim with suspicious tears that 
he knew their friendship was one to 
grow and strengthen with the years, 
while a wild desire to take advantage of 
his opportunity was only suppressed in 
deference to his mother’s presence. 

As they made their way to the St. 
Denis, where they lunched, Reed found 
that he could not keep his eyes away 
from her face; what sort of a girl was 
this, to blossom from the wild-rose bud 
into the breezy style of beauty that made 
people turn to gain a second look at her 
face? What would the mariposa lily 
think of her? or her parents? or Unele 
Jake? He knew what his mother 
thought as a new light glowed in her 
eyes and he saw her arm about her 
slender waist. It was then the desola- 
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tion of the cattle range came back to 
him with its intensity of magnificent 
distances and all-day reaches of home- 


less lands. The horror of the deed that, 


made exiles of such as these was not to 
be shaken off, and in his heart arose a 
bitter curse on those who had done 
their work so well. 

As they left the trolley and walked 
down the street a little way the strang- 
est thing occurred. They were in front 
of the Empire National Bank before he 
realized it, and June stopped still at the 
sight of the name above the door. Not 
a word was said, but again he saw upon 
her lips the tense and strenuous lines 
of her battle with the rattler on the 
foot-hill trail. A man came down the 
steps, and at sight of Reed (whom he 
had known as a casual acquaintance 
many years) rushed up with hat in hand 
to speak to him; he had seen June’s 
face. As the two shook hands, it was 
in Reed’s mind to ignore-his evident de- 
sire to meet his mother and the attract- 
ive girl, but in a second he had made 
up his mind to do something else. He 
introduced Ingalls—for Ingalls it was— 
to his mother, and, turning, presented 
him to “Miss June Orman.” 

Not even a blow in the face could 
have more disconcerted the man; for a 
moment he stood speechless, trying to 
fathom what it meant. A pallor crept 
into his face, slowly succeeded by a look 
of returning self-possession; but the 
girl was wonderful. Not a line of her 
face but showed in its perfect repose the 
utter indifference she felt toward the 
existence of the man before her. The 
prairie maid had become as _ uncon- 
sciously and as beautifully statuesque 
in her attitude as Minerva or Athene, 
and, as if dreading the weapons of her 
sovereign power, the man, with a hasty 
look at his watch, was off with a hur- 
ried lifting of his hat. And Mrs. Reed 
said glowingly to herself: “A thor- 
oughbred, every inch.” 

At the Pennsylvania depot on the 
other side they found two ladies, a 
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mother and daughter, who were going 
to San Francisco, and as Mrs. Reed 
knew the mother, June was glad to be 
taken into their company. Nothing had 
been said of the efforts at clearing the 
mystery of the forged checks, but as 
June was being helped by Reed to take 
the train, his right arm was about her 
and drew her with a sudden pressure 
to his side; she lifted her face and he 
saw in her eyes so much of confidence 
and love that he knew she asked no fur- 
ther promise of energies in the saving 
of her father’s name. 

A few days afterwards Mrs. Reed 
was shown a letter from the other 
young lady, in which she spoke of June: 


‘*June is the dearest girl we ever saw, and 
every one in our car exclaimed at the thought 
of her going back to live in such a desolate- 
looking country; she would be the sensation 
anywhere in a year from now. .. . AS 
we came to Crevasse, where she was to leave 
the train, she could hardly keep herself under 
control, and when the train stopped for some 
reason quite a distance from though in sight 
of the station, she was very nearly giving 
way to her excitement. We could see the 
people waiting to meet her, as we stood on the 
platform of the Pullman, and then June 
leaned out as far as she dared, while the train 
was coming to a stand-still, and called with a 
clear high trill like the sound of a flute—so 
silvery and so sweet a sound that I think it 
might reach a mile across the prairie lands. 
We saw half a dozen answering her with any- 
thing they could find to wave, and her horse, 
all saddled and bridled, racing towards us 
through the sage and the sunflower plants 
until up to the steps on which she stood. To 
us she seemed to be trembling with delight at 
the sight of her little mistress, but, almost be- 
fore we could take a look at her, June was in 
the saddle, in spite of her city dress, and you 
should have seen how splendidly she can ride. 

We saw her parents and thought them 
wonderfully nice. They are expecting the 
Reeds there in August or earlier.’’ 


On the 2d of July, Saunders, the de- 
tective from the American Agency, 
received from the teller of a bank in 
Egeria, Colorado, a registered letter 
which contained an envelope post- 
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marked at Moab—a little town of Mor- 
mons near the Utah and Colorado line 
—addressed as follows: 


Came aK 


The envelope had contained $50 in 
currency, with instructions to pay the 
money to Simon Barrett without identi- 
fication, and the man had appeared the 
next day and left the place on the morn- 
ing stage. The teller who paid the 
money to him and had sent the envelope 
to Saunders said that he could identify 
the man if he should see him again. 
Moab was not more than fifty miles 
from Crevasse and was a frontier sta- 
tion for the renegades and desperadoes 
of the Dirty Devil Valley in the heart 
of the Blue Mountains. The president 
of the Empire National was intensely 
interested when shown the envelope, and 
frankly owned that a more than reason- 
able doubt had been thrown upon the 
justice of their decision with regard to 
Orman. Saunders left at once for 
Egeria, and before the 1st of August, 
when the Reeds had finally arranged to 
leave, the two men were on the ground 
and looking out for clues. The man 
Simon Barrett was a stranger in Egeria, 
and no one knew him in the La Sal 
country in which Moab nestled in the 
shadow of the mountains. 

The Salt Lake train had been recently 
held up west of the Utah line and a few 
days later the Denver papers were full 
of the sensational robbery of the San 
Miguel National Bank and the shooting 
which followed, in which one of the rob- 
bers was shot in the right arm and a 
woman who attempted with reckless 
daring to frighten the horses of the 
thieves from making a cut across her 
farm, was deliberately ridden over and 
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killed. The gang had escaped with 
$20,000 in bills, and a reward of $5,000 
was offered for the recovery of the 


money and $1,000 each for the capture 
of the robbers. 

This affair had occurred the day that 
Stuart Reed and his mother left Den- 
ver, and as their train began the descent 
from Marshall Pass, the robbery was 
first in his thoughts; the hope that one 
of the bunch might be the man they 
were looking for and that he might by 
a stroke of good fortune be captured 
gave him a little cheer, and he was too 
impatient to be on the ground to think 
of anything else. He had surmised that 
the man Barrett had been sent for that 
he might take part in the two robberies 
that had oceurred. 

As they pulled into Crevasse and were 
greeted by June and her parents, as well 
as Uncle Jake, he forgot for a moment 
the anxiety he felt. This was again 
awakened by June’s telling him that her 
horse and one of Uncle Jake’s had been 
stolen three days before, and it was 
feared they had been used in the raid on 
the bank. In the quiet of the evening 
the developments of the last month were 
talked over and the expected arrival of 
Saunders at Crevasse was looked for- 
ward to with a gleam of confidence. 

The next day it was reported by the 
trainmen that the robbers were probably 
across the line and headed for the Blue 
Mountains, where the Stars and Stripes 
had never yet had jurisdiction; and 
where many a marshal had been left to 
feed the coyotes of the unknown trails. 
If this were true, the raiders were safe; 
the hand of the law had never dragged 
a criminal from the valleys of the Blues. 
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Not a trace of the writer of the letter to 
the Egeria bank had been found, but the 
certainty that the writing was like that 
upon the forged checks left room for 
hope. Even the identification of the 
handwriting would go a long way toward 
proving Orman’s innocence. 

The next day was one of Colorado’s 
best; and, as June was wild with anx- 
iety to find Primrose again, she rode 
with Reed up Mexico Run, in the hope 
of meeting some of the range riders who 
might give her news of the missing ani- 
mal. It was more in a spirit of restless- 
ness than in expectation of any results 
that June was bent on scouring the coun- 
try, and for some time they went at a 
stiff pace until they reached the lower 
cafion of the creek. In a quarter of a 
mile the cafion opened into a beautiful 
meadow, bordered with spruce, in the 
midst of it standing the ruins of the 
adobe house of Mexico Pete, who had 
left a part of his name to the valley and 
stream. Before leaving the ranch June 
had strapped a .303 rifle to her saddle 
and had provided Reed with another of 
almost the same calibre; there was no 
harm in being protected and the Mexico 
meadows were just the spots for target 
practice. A mile above the ruined house 
a man came cantering out of the brush 
and met them on the cattle trail. “ Morn- 
in’,” he said, “ Miss June,” with an awk- 
ward fumble at his hat and a nod to 
Reed—* anything doin’ in the robbery ?”’ 
They saw that he carried a Winchester 
ready for instant use and was probably 
on the lookout for the chance of a 
reward. 

“The papers say the outfit is over the 
line and headed for the Blues,” June 
answered; “ Primrose and two of Lar- 
sen’s saddle-horses have been missing 
since Thursday, and we think they are 
with the thieves.” 

“The papers may be right,” the man 
replied; “they don’t always get things 
wrong; but it looks to me like a cinch 
that they have had somebody put up this 
talk to hide the trail and are holed up 
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somewhere in sight of Telluride, waiting 
for new horses; like as not the stolen 
ones are hid somewhere and they are 
after them. An hour or two ago there 
was shooting on the range about a mile 
from here, and nobody knows who’s 
prowlin’ round. I reckon you both can 
use a gun—I know Miss June kills 
plenty of grouse with her little .303, but 
what I want to say is this: the country 
isn’t safe just now, and you better have 
them ready to use. It’s hard to know 
what kind of bluff you'll run against, 
with the Bad Men’s country just across 
the line.” 

As the man rode on across their trail, 
they took their rifles from their places 
behind the saddles. It had been two 
years since Reed had attended a match, 
but he had the first trophy at home of 
the Sea Girt Club and felt no fear of 
trouble, except for June. She had said 
so little since he came that he imagined 
she might be piqued at something he had 
said or written; he saw her wonderfully 
different from the girl who met him at 
the train a year before, but he knew he 
failed to keep his eyes away from her. 
What little he observed of the country 
would hardly have served to take him 
back to the ranch, and June was well 
aware of it. 

When it was 10 o'clock, having rid- 
den 12 miles, they turned towards home, 
descending the northern slope of the 
plateau. At the ruin of the Mexican’s 
house they dismounted and tied their 
horses to the fallen timbers of the old 
corral, and as the sun was hot went to 
sit in the shade of the little bunch of 
quaking asp beside the only wall of the 
hut yet standing. It was apparent to 
Reed that June was tired, or that some- 
thing else was wrong; as she ate of the 
lunch she had spread upon the grass, 
she leaned her head against the wall and 
was thinking of other things. It began to 
dawn upon him that her glimpse of city 
life had brought her to realize the simi- 
larity of her destiny to that of the colum- 
bine that grew into perfect beauty and 
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faded to dust again in the lonely and 
rock-strewn places of the range. The 
loss of Primrose was heavy upon 
her heart, and it was plain to be 
seen that it ached with the pain 
of things of which she dared not 
talk. When she had sung the beautiful 
verse of Tom Moore’s hymn upon the 
wind-swept edge of the great plateau, 
there had been hope and exaltation in 
her song, though it ended in quiet tears, 
but now her mood was changed into 
something like the intensity of those who 
search the horizon for a cloud of smoke 
that heralds the approach of the enemy’s 
fleet and the crash and roar of a battle 
to the death. 

It may have been with such a simile 
in her thoughts that she took from their 
case the splendid old marine glasses with 
which her grandfather had swept the 
rim of every navigable sea from the 
deck of the Flaming Star. She looked 
at first across the Valley of the Gunni- 
son to where the Grand Mesa stands 
bluff-like at an elevation of 10,000 feet 
above the confluence of the Grand and 
Gunnison. When she had tired of the 
farther views, she began to look along 
the slopes of the nearer range, at last 
turning her glasses to the spot at which 
the dull brown scar of the Naturita cat- 
tle trail came over the crest and across 
the little meadow in which they sat. It 
was a long five miles to the ridge, but 
Captain Orman was wont to say that 
with the same glasses he could read a 
ship’s name at two miles, and when she 
started Suddenly and touched Reed’s arm 
to attract his attention, he knew from her 
steady gazing at the trail that something 
had broken the monotony of pines and 
sun-dried grass. She handed the glasses 
to him and this is what he saw: still near 
the crest of the ridge but steadily riding 
towards them were three men, whose 
horses at times plunged wildly, as if be- 
ing cruelly whipped or spurred. In ten 
or twelve minutes they would be cross- 
ing Mexico Run. 

“There is one in a grey shirt, one in 
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blue, and the one in the lead seems 
dressed in black,” said Reed. June in- 
stantly replied: “ Hide the horses! It’s 
the gang that robbed the bank!” 

Reed didn’t stop to ask her how she 
knew; he imagined that her hunt for 
Primrose had impressed upon her mem- 
ory the descriptions of the robbers, and 
in two minutes he had tied the horses in 
a bunch of small spruce, where they 
would not be easily seen from the trail. 
As he took his place beside her she 
scarcely looked at him and he saw that 
she had slipped a shell into place and 
held her rifle ready for instant use, and 
that upon her lips was again the look 
that he had seen but twice before—a 
gleaming forth of the spirit that sends 
the sons of gentle mothers into the dead- 
liest angles of the battle-field. 

They were coming fast. In three min- 
utes they would be crossing the little 
stream not more than a hundred yards 
away. If they could keep from being 
seen there was no danger of being 
harmed by the men, who were perhaps 
being pursued by others. To interfere 
with them, while uncertain as to who 
they were, and with June exposed to the 
consequences of any trouble that might 
follow, would only be madness. The 
look upon June’s face was intensified as 
the moments flew, and when the faint 
patter of the feet of the approaching 
horses could begin to be heard, he saw 
her grasp her rifle with the old fervor of 
battle that comes down to all of gentle 
blood from those who sleep through cen- 
turies of peace. It was not easy to 
know what she was thinking, but he 
knew that in any trouble that took place 
she would count. 

Scarcely a minute’s distance away, the 
three riders dropped out of sight in a de- 
pression of the trail, and, coming into 
sight again, swept madly in a straight 
line toward the ruins of the house and 
the turn in the trail that would take them 
to the creek a hundred yards below. As 
they came to the turn they were all in a 
bunch and their voices could be heard, 
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but not until they were almost at the 
crossing of the shallow stream did the 
clouds of dust stirred up allow them to 
be plainly seen. Then a whiff of air 
came breezily down the creek, and Reed, 
as he saw the men and horses. splash 
wildly into the edge of the water, felt 
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son with himself as to what he ought to 
do, he felt a great wave of exultation 
and relief as there rang out like a chal- 
lenge that could have been heard a mile 
the clear and bird-like tremulous call that 
Primrose knew so well, and the horse, in 
spite of its rider’s efforts, turned and 














“As Reed pressed the trigger of his own gun, he heard the crack of June's .303.’’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8S. ROGERS. 





June’s grasp upon his arm and heard 
her exclaim in an excited whisper: 

“Tt is Primrose! Look!” 

It was Primrose, sure enough—dusty 
and bloody from the spur and whip— 
and his first impulse was to shoot her 
rider. And, even while he tried to rea- 





raced up towards the house. Whether 
they were in for a fight or worse, they 
had no time to think as they watched the 
frantic attempts the rider made to turn 
her back; they saw that his right arm 
was in a sling, and with his left hand he 
was unable to more than partially check 
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for a moment the will of the animal. An- 
other call from June, and the race was 
won—for the maddened horse was hardly 
sixty feet away. The wall was between, 
but their hats were thrown away, and 
as they looked cautiously over it they saw 
that the other men had for the first time 
noticed the loss of one of the party. 
They were calling with angry and 
wicked cries, and then—one of them 
raised his rifle to his shoulder, and even 
as its whip-like report broke the quiet 
that had come with their silence, Prim- 
rose was at the side of her mistress and 
her rider fell headlong from the saddle 
at her feet. His rifle was hung by a loop 
to the saddle and also fell to the ground. 
Reed picked it up and stood it against 
the wall, behind which they were shel- 
tered from any shots that might be fired, 
until the men could ride to one side or 
other of the remnants of the house. 

There was no time to pay attention to 
the wounded man, who seemed to have 
been stunned by the fall and lay groan- 
ing, but without a word; they saw be- 
side him on the grass a number of pieces 
of gold coin that had slid from a pouch 
that was strapped to his belt and seemed 
full to its limit of capacity. The other 
men were for a moment evidently study- 
ing what to do, and, as they hesitated, 
June whispered: “ This one has part of 
the money, and they shot him because 
they thought he was trying to get away 
with it. They will be sure to fight for it 
and we must take no chances.” 

The men started their horses on a run 
—not towards the ruins of the house but 
to gain a position where they could see 
who was behind the shelter; they were 
not sure there was any one to contend 
with, but it seemed so certain that, the 
moment they say a school-girl was the 
only help Reed could muster, they would 
make short work of attacking them, that 
to stop them Reed fired a shot in front of 
them from the gun that had fallen from 
the saddle of June’s horse. They did 
not stop, and Reed, seeing that the worst 
was to be expected, said quietly enough, 
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though his heart was beating with the 
rage of battle: “If they start this way 
or raise their guns, I take the one in the 
black shirt ; you take the blue. They will 
kill us if they can.” 

June looked at him, as if to assure him 
she was not afraid, but she knew that he 
would have given anything and risked 
everything to have seen her in a place 
of safety. The men had scarcely caught 
a glimpse of Reed and the girl beside 
him, whose gold-like hair was bright in 
the noonday sun, when they turned their 
horses and charged. 

“Now!” said Reed, as he raised his 
rifle—though for an instant he hesitated 
to fire to the disconcertment of his com- 
panion’s aim. He knew that June was 
bringing into action the same delibera- 
tion that she showed in hunting birds, 
and so accurately did he understand her 
that he heard the crack of the .303 as he 
pressed the trigger of his own gun. 

The charge was changed into a swerv- 
ing of the horses—one each way—and 
he saw that he had missed his man or 
had failed to cripple him; he was getting 
away as fast as his tired-out horse could 
go, but the man in blue had dropped his 
reins and was clutching at his saddle and 
slowly sliding from his seat. And June, 
wide-eyed with horror and unstrung 
with the passing of the danger, caught 
blindly at his arm and only by quick 
action was saved from falling to the 
ground. She had not been shot, as he 
at first feared, for he could have kept no 
watch of what the man in blue had done, 
but for a time she lay entirely white and 
still in his arms, while a great wave of 
tenderness that brought tears to his eyes 
took possession of his heart. For a mo- 
ment he forgot all that had happened, 
still in doubt as to her being hurt, until 
her lips were parted with returning life 
and she slowly opened her. eyes a little 
way, and tried to smile. The little sister 
was alive, at least, and he did what he 
couldn’t help—he kissed her tenderly and 
her arm for an instant was about his 
neck. 
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As Reed examined the wounded men 
and took the guns from their belts, shout- 
ing was heard where the escaping rob- 
ber -was heading when they last saw 
him and it seemed but a moment before 
the Sheriff and June’s father came flying 
toward the adobe ruins. Orman had 
been alarmed by rumors of the despera- 
dos in the vicinity, and, while following 
June and Reed, had fallen in with the 
Sheriff a few minutes previously. The 
firing at the Mexican ranch had drawn 
them across country in the nick of time, 
and the escaping outlaw was captured 
and was now following them in custody 
of the deputies. 

As the party gathered about the 
wounded men, the man in blue began to 
talk in a feeble way and made them to 
understand that, upon the guarantee of 
the Sheriff to pay his wife the $1,000 
offered for his capture, he would clear 
up the Orman matter if his breath held 
out. This being at once assured him by 
Reed and the Sheriff, he made the fol- 
lowing deposition, of which careful note 
was put in writing: 

“My name is E. C. Moore and I have 
known Ingalls many years. We lost all 
our money on the San Miguel, and were 
in danger of arrest for swindling others. 
Ingalls wired me money to come to New 
York from Pittsburg, and while there I 
drew $8,600 from the Empire National 
at Ingalls’ suggestion, who arranged the 
whole matter. He said the man E. C. 
Morse had been killed by a cable car, 
had no known relatives and that his bal- 
ance would never be called for. The 
similarity of the names had given him 
the idea of the scheme, he said; but his 
idea was evidently to make sure of my 
keeping mum.” 

He also said he knew the subsequent 
history of the case, and identified as his 
own the fraudulent signature of E. C. 
Morse in fac-simile upon the lithograph 
copy of the signature card. He admitted 
writing the letter to the Egeria Bank, 
and said that the Carleton National of St. 
Louis had his rightful signature of E. C. 
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Moore on file, also many checks he had 
drawn. The $8,600 had been used most- 
ly in buying off the victims of the min- 
ing scheme and Ingalls had none of it 
directly. He was aware of Reed’s sus- 
picions, remembering his scrutiny at the 
post-office when he had asked for the 
letter, but had kept out of his sight ever 
since. 

The dying man looked into the sunlit 
places of the range as his voice ‘grew 
weak—as if in search for the eternal 
rest and quiet of the unscaled peaks, and, 
beckoning June to take a whispered mes- 
sage to his young wife at Placerville, he 
closed his eyes forever. 

The Associated Press next day an- 
nounced the killing of E. C. Moore by 
the Sheriff’s posse, and as Ingalls caught 
the name on the first page of The World 
he gasped for breath, until he felt sure, 
from the dispatches, that he had died 
without a chance to confess his part in 
the Morse affair. His mind was lifted 
of the burden of many years and the 
spectre of his dreams seemed to threaten 
no longer his future. As he read, the 
next morning, the further details fur- 
nished by the captors of the outlaws, he 
was doubly assured—as Reed and Or- 
man intended him to. be. 

But when, a month later—called to the 
president’s private office on the second 
floor of the bank building—he looked 
into the faces of Reed and Orman and 
his daughter, and saw the man with the 
great sombrero and grey mustachios be- 
tween himself and liberty, he knew his 
race was run. When the story was told, 
and he was ordered to turn over his 
money to Orman—now reinstated as 
teller—he complied from necessity and 
was at once discharged. 

The evidence was not certain to se- 
cure his conviction, and as Orman’s re- 
appearance in his new position would 
clear him from all suspicion, and save 
publicity, it was thought best to let In- 
galls join the ranks of those who are 
walking the streets of every city—unem- 
ployed and unemployable. 
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At the end of a month Orman re- 
signed, as he had intended, and returned 
to Crevasse for a time. Reed was pro- 
moted for his share in the matter, by his 
own bank; and many a time, when the 
sun goes down in the hazy west, he looks 
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with June toward the far-off land and 
dreams of the summer-time when they 
shall again, from the great plateau, be- 
hold. the glorious giant peaks of the Un- 
compahgre and Dolores chains. 


THE BARR LAKE COUNTRY. 


By Rev. CHARLES A CAMPBELL. 


O sportsman or lover of life under 

the open sky has ever come to 

Denver, who has not, sooner or 
later, been made aware of that region 
of the plains to the northeast of the city, 
familiarly known as the Barr Lake Coun- 
try. Here, the man who enjoys good 
shooting, who is interested in bird life 
and who appreciates the happiest fellow- 
ship of congenial spirits, will find his 
cup of delight overflowing. 

The conception of many people con- 
cerning the great district east of the 
mountains is that it is an arid, unproduc- 
tive desert, whose only growths are 
sage-brush, cactus, buffalo-grass and 
soap-weed, but one journey through it 
convinces otherwise. From the ever- 
flowing mountain rivers great irrigating 
streams emerge and tens of thousands of 
acres are already green with the promise 
of abounding harvests of oats, wheat, 
sugar beets, small fruits and an almost 
infinite variety of produce. 

On the South Platte River, just below 
the city of Denver, is the head-gate of 
the Burlington ditch, and during the 
months of fall, winter and early spring 
its waters empty into the great reser- 
voir of 1400 acres known as Barr Lake 
20 miles below, while beyond extend for 
miles secondary reservoirs and “ seep- 
age’ lakes, most of them avajlable dur- 
ing the summer for irrigation. This 
long, broken stretch of water, flanked by 
willows, cottonwoods and reeds, forms a 
paradise for both the duck hunter and 
the student of bird-life. Perhaps no sec- 
tion of the country has so many clubs 


with leased shooting privileges as may 
be found here. I remember once hearing 
the railroad agent say he was seriously 
considering the advisability of rent- 
ing the water tank, so great was the de- 
mand for hunting territory. Indeed, it 
is almost impossible to find first-class 
sport, unless one be so fortunate as to 
have a blind upon the shore of one of 
these lakes, save as he goes to the river 
and takes his chances on a flight during 
a storm. 

Within the past few years the multi- 
plication of reservoirs has vastly in- 
creased the water surface of the plains, 
and whereas, once the migratory flights 
of birds passed to the eastward, they 
now cover practically the whole of the 
eastern mountain slope. A week ago I 
noticed a flock of teal and a number of 
spoon-bills in the lake in the City Park 
and caught a picture of a number of mal- 
lards which have been breeding for two 
or three years within sound of the elec- 
tric cars and in sight of the never-end- 
ing stream of visitors and tourists. 

With the opening of the fall duck sea- 
son on Sept. 10—when the Barr Lakes 
are drained low—vast numbers of teal 
(both green-wing and blue-wing) are 
taken, and with the approach of winter 
mallards arrive in bewildering abundance 
—perhaps a thousand of them remaining 
all winter; while for years the Canada 
goose has found a happy feeding ground 
in the immediate vicinity. In the spring, 
when the lakes are filled to their capacity, 
the deep-water ducks arrive in quantities 
that at times baffle all attempts at enu- 
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meration—pintails, canvasbacks, blue- 
bills, red-heads, and toward the Ist of 
April, green-wings and gadwalls. 

Who that ever spent a day in the blind 
in this part of the shooting world can 
forget the experience? Not because he 
succeeds in remarkable doubles; not be- 
cause his stringer is full weight when he 
pulls in his decoys and starts homeward ; 
not because his heart has thrilled at the 
sight of ten thousand ducks, rising like a 
mighty cloud with a thunderous roar 
from the big lake, but because he has 
seen the never-to-be-forgotten sunrise 
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within the mystic shadows of the mightv 
hills. 

I have always advocated the idea that 
the surest safeguard for a youngster is 
a wholesome love for Out-of-doors. Had 
I a boy, I should see to it that he was 
as familiar with a camera, a bamboo rod 
and a gun as with pious literature; for, 
some how, the impulses which are born 
of the breeze, the music of the fields and 
the glory of the heavens seem to find 
ready response even in the breast of a 
boy, when the counsels and pleadings 
of the writers of “suitable books for 
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across the unbroken miles of rolling 
plain, as wonderful at times as the sea, 
and has turned to watch the changing 
colors of the great peaks of the Rockies 
to the west. To have for one day an 
undisturbed vision of the Snowy Range, 
to study it in all the varying moods of 
the day, from the first pink blush of 
morning to the lingering golden after- 
glow of evening, is to make a man, if 
he has any soul at all, forget whether he 
has a full game-bag or but one bird for 
his dinner and to thank God that he lives 


children’ meet with but meagre appre- 
ciation. No son will go far wrong whose 
body and mind are at home with Nature 
and Nature’s little children. And what 
man among us has not been stirred to 
better things by the splendor of a moun- 
tain range, looking down upon us while 
we waited the whistle of the wings from 
the blind among the cat-tails and the 
rushes? The Montana Indians called the 
Rockies the Back-bone of the World, and 
if a man lacks stamina, steadiness and 
vigor, I know of no finer stimulant than 
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to put him out on a certain point I have 
in mind, with the water splashing at his 
feet and the everlasting voices of the 
hills ringing in his heart. If he does not 
absorb some “ back-bone ” and stiffen up 
along the legs, he is certainly beyond the 
reach of moral inspiration. Had I in 
my hands the schedule of life for my fel- 
lows, I should give to every man at least 
one full day out of the week, from sun- 
rise to starlight, within the range of 
these silent ministers to human courage, 
and be assured that their work would be 
more diligently done and their burdens of 
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toil carried with greater ease and grace 
because of the inflow of hope and faith, 
born of an all-day vision of the silvered, 
snow-crowned mountains. 

Perhaps the least important element 
in the outing of a high-bred sportsman is 
the size of his kill. The tales, fathered 
in vanity, of bird slaughter, of which one 
used to read in nauseating measure (and 
which one even now meets all too fre- 
quently) are by no means the record of 
true sportsmen, but of the sport, with 
the man omitted—of the fellow who has 
degenerated into the butcher, who should 
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be wearing the bloody apron of the pack- 
ing house, instead of the corduroys of the 
hunter. The real value is the easing of 
the load of care, the repair of nerve 
waste and the removal of mental inertia 
in the fresh breath of the morning and 
the air charged with ozone and the opal- 
escent skies. ‘Don’t talk to me about 
the charm of the blind,” said a friend 
recently—“ none of your storm and driz- 
zle, wet feet, benumbed fingers and shiv- 
ering limbs for me!” Such a man needs 
the very medicine that a day on the lake 
can furnish. His blood is thin: his nerves 
are worn: his muscles flabby. I remem- 
ber a man who came out for a day at the 
club. He found few ducks flying over 
his decoys: he grew stiff and cold: left 
before the flight was on, and missed the 
shooting altogether. When I found him, 
half an hour after dark, he was in bed; 
two suits of underwear, two pairs of 
socks, a heavy suit of clothes, a sweater, 
a flannel shirt and an overcoat about his 
bony frame, and over all three blankets 
and a buffalo robe; and yet he was shiv- 
ering as though barefoot in a February 
snow-drift. Had he but known it, his 
real need was not less wind and frost and 
more covering, but less office and society 
and more rich red corpuscles in his blood, 
toward which a sensible day spent in the 
open might have splendidly contributed. 

Why sit in a blind all day, any way? 
Why not open the eyes to the charm of 
the myriad forms of life all about? Let 
me mention the delights of an hour's 
tramp along the lake shore with my good 
friend L. J. Hersey. Here is a great 
flock of snow-white pelicans out on the 
bosom of the lower lake, resting for the 
last lap of their journey to the Far 
North. There are 18 sand-hill cranes, 
rising higher and higher until almost in- 
visible even with the field-glasses against 
that heavy blue cloud up above the wind. 
Over on yonder bank are half-a-dozen 
great blue herons—perhaps the remnant 
of the multitude, most of which were 
stoned to death last August during a 
terrible storm of hail which pitilessly beat 
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their lives out. Here come a flock of 
honking geese with crops full, fresh 
from their all-night feeding grounds. 
Down there in the cottonwood grove are 
a thousand red-winged blackbirds, with 
their weird liquid music—happy as can 
be, considering the fact that all the fe- 
males are still in the South. Just over 
our heads is the curious nest of a pair of 
screeching magpies—a wonderful con- 
struction with its porch and almost im- 
penetrable interior. Half-a-mile farther 
on are a pair of curlews, casting about 
for a nesting point; while all along the 
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lakes receiving water from the Platte are 
supplied with this scavenger fish, who 
plays his unsavory part in devouring the 
refuse deposited on the lake bottoms. 
But the lake is not without excellent food 
fish—ringed perch and black bass being 
taken in abundance after the 1st of May. 

No article referring to the Barr Lake 
region would be complete without men- 
tion of the work of Mr. Hersey. For 
years he has been an ardent student of 
the bird-life which centers there. Copi- 
ous notes as to the distribution, migra- 
tion and breeding habits have been made 
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way are graceful killdeers and melody- 
making meadow larks. Out in the shal- 
low water of the cove are two cinnamon 
teal, which will nest this year as usual 
below the dyke on the seepage. As we 
walked along the irrigating ditch we saw 
a strange sight. The water was very 


low, but what was running was literally 
crowded with carp, making their way up- 
stream, and along one shallow riffle they 
had thrown themselves out by hundreds, 
in their frantic attempts to gain the 
deeper water. They were of all colors— 
All the 


red, white, bronze and gold. 





and no well authenticated record of the 
nesting habits of Colorado birds would 
be complete without his data. The Bio- 
logical Survey, rather weak in its Rockv 
Mountain references, should make use of 
his observations. I can conceive of no 
more delightful experience than an in- 
vitation from him to spend an occasional 
day about the environs of the lake, to 
watch the operation of his 16-gauge shot- 
gun, to stroll about the breeding grounds 
of the birds and to listen to his tales of 
his life for forty years on the plains and 
among the mountains of the West. 


HIGH TIDE OR THE AFTERMATH. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR.—In Three Parts.—Part II. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


CHAPTER III. 


(From the Priwwate Journal Kept by Capt. 
Wm. Paige, of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart’s Staff, 
C. S. A.). 


VER since I left her 
presence I have real- 
ized how deeply I 
love her, despite 
time, absence and 
stress of war. I am 
sorry to write that 
the unexpected sight 
of Beall’s picture 
rather flung me; 
yet, when she gave 
me that paper I could 
‘have fallen at her 
feet. Her look, her 
manner, spoke  vol- 
umes; yet, whether 
she loves me or not, 
we are separated by 
a gulf neither of us 
may cross at present. 
Let me think of her 
safety only; for a crisis is approaching, 
if the signs read right in our latest news 
of the enemy. I knew she lived near 
Gettysburg, but did not dream of stum- 
bling thus into her very home. 

While we were at breakfast, Col. 
Mosby, scouting as usual, brought in 
Jim Harrison, one of Longstreet’s most 
trusted men. He had been with their 
army since it left the Rappahannock. 
Says Hooker is replaced by Meade at 
Frederick; that the whole Yankee army 
is pushing northward. We knew they 
were somewhere in Maryland, and have 
been trying to communicate with Gen. 
Lee; but, the Federals being between 
us and our main body, we had difficul- 











ties. Gen. Stuart’s desire to accomplish 
this is the real reason of our détour to 
meet Early’s column, which our videttes, 
similarly with Harrison’s news, report 
advancing from Emmittsburg on the 
way to York. 

After seeing Gen. Early in the after- 
noon, Gen. Stuart started to rejoin the 
rest of his command, that we had left 
with Wade Hampton 30 miles to the 
south and east of Gettysburg. With us 
we had only Fitz Lee’s brigade. Early 
moved on through Gettysburg, when I, 
with a strong escort, was sent with 
Harrison to Gen. R. E. Lee, then at or 
near Chambersburg. I saw no more of 
Miss Mullenberg that day. If peril be- 
falls her, I will protect her if I can. All 
the same, should this priggishly good- 
looking young Beall come my way in 
battle, he shall either fight or skeedaddle 
—Pshaw! Will Paige, is love or jeal- 
ousy making you silly? Pray God to 
keep you in constant mind, that you are 
here to fight for your country, not for 
yourself. 

After a hard night’s ride through the 
mountains, I turned Harrison over to 
Lee and Longstreet, 10 miles east of 
Chambersburg. Our news seemed to 
change their plans somewhat. Couriers 
were sent to Ewell at Carlisle, to A. P. 
Hill, and also in other directions. “ You 
had better remain with us, Captain,” 
suggested Gen. Longstreet; “you can 
hardly reach your own command at 
present, and I think we are going to 
have some fun with those people on 
our own account.” (‘‘ Those people,” 
by what I could make out, being the 
nearing Army of the Potomac, which 
last spring, under Joe Hooker, had been 
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so.neatly flanked by the lamented Jack- 
son at Chancellorsville, in our last 
round with that plucky yet cumbersome 
adversary ). 

So I staid and met many old ac- 
quaintances, especially in Pickett’s divi- 
sion—mostly Virginians, like myself. 
Next day we moved, for our army was 
concentrating in the direction of Get- 
tysburg. As we later learned, so were 
the enemy, his cavalry appearing in that 
quarter only a few hours after Stuart 
and Early severally departed. Remain- 
ing with Longstreet, I heard, on the 
morning of July Ist, cannonading in the 
east. This hurried us forward after 
Hill—all except Pickett’s men, who 
were guarding our ammunition trains. 
At Cashtown we heard musketry as well 
as artillery. I began to be anxious about 
the Mullenbergs. As we approached 
the battlefield, news came that Hill and 
Early were driving the enemy. When 
we finally reached Seminary Ridge, our 
batteries were shelling the retreating 
Federals, who were crowding through 
the little town of Gettysburg and on 
towards the hill and cemetery beyond. 
All about were signs of the morning’s 
wrestle between the advance of each 
army. Wounded were being carried 
into the Seminary building, which was 
turned into a field hospital. 

Gen. Lee, pointing to Cemetery Ridge, 
across the shallow valley between, said 
to Longstreet: “Tomorrow we _ will 
strike those people again.” The Ridge 
and the semi-detached hill near the ceme- 
tery were already swarming with blue 
coats. Longstreet (who rather opposed 
an offensive plan of battle in the enemy’s 
country) made no reply. Hearing his 
name called, he turned aside. An el- 
derly man, wounded and in citizen’s garb, 
who was being assisted into the build- 
ing, was speaking. “I suppose Lieu- 
tenant Longstreet will hardly recall Ser- 
geant Mullenberg and the storming of 
Chapultepec fifteen years ago?” 

But, if Lieutenant Longstreet was not 
there, Lieut.-General Longstreet was, 
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and he did remember. This must be 
Caroline’s father, thought I—by no 
means easy in thought. By whom had 
he been wounded? I was soon answered 
in his own words, as the busy, anxious 
corps commander turned away after a 
brief though kindly greeting. 

“T thank you for your kindness, Gen- 
eral; yet I grieve over you, as my grand- 
father, the friend of Washington, would 
have mourned, had he seen and heard 
what I have seen and heard today.” 

It is doubtful if Longstreet heard all 
this; more doubtful if, amid his imme- 
diate cares as a sub-commander, he gave 
the old man a thought, more than to say 
to me, as the nearest aide: ‘ Pray see 
that he has every reasonable attention. 
He is an old Mexican War volunteer 
and comrade. He took up his musk t 
today to defend his home, as was his un- 
doubted right and privilege.” 

Well, it was her father. The fighting 
being over for the present, I remained 
with him, and at nightfall took him 
home on my own horse—for his wound 
was not serious. The house, being in a 
sort of neutral zone, between lines, we 
either avoided our own pickets or I gave 
the countersign secretly when neces- 
sary. As twilight came on, the camp- 
fires of the opposing forces were visible 
for miles. The old gentleman grew 
quite talkative; also quite fatherly in his 
rather superfluous desire to make me 
see the error of my ways—though he 
evidently did not connect my name with 
his daughter in any manner. ‘“ Come in 
and have supper with us, Captain,” he 
urged at the gate. “ You are a rebel; 
but you have been very kind to one old 
Yankee, and I feel real friendly towards 
you.” While I excused myself, the en- 
tire family appeared—anxious and vol- 
uble. They surrounded the old man and 
I remounted my horse. I had seen Caro- 
line again and she was unharmed. So 
I bowed and clattered away,, for Duty 
demanded me GOLUF pesca gL 
longer be deniec 
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both sides, an ominous rumble of hostile 
preparations. I felt it in my bones that 
Meade had come up, and that the mor- 
row would witness a yet mightier death 
grapple. Must I own, too, that I heartily 
wished the occupants of the Mullenberg 
house were somewhere else? What a 
thing, after all, is civil war! No won- 
der they sing so often that plaintive re- 
frain, “ When this cruel War is over.” 
When! that is the question. Triteness 
does not rob the commonplace sentiment 
of its terrible meaning. When? Who 
can answer—now? 





CHAPTER IV. 


Taken from the Note Book of Capt. Stephen 
Beall. Pennsylvania Bucktails. Attached to 
the 12th Corps, Army of the Potomac, U. 8S. A. 


Yesterday, when the sounds of fight- 
ing came from towards Gettysburg, I 
was alternately hot and cold with 
anxiety. Late in the afternoon, we be- 
gan to meet stragglers from the field, 
evidently panic stricken. The substance 
of their news seemed to be that Johnnie 
Reb held the town of Gettysburg in 
overwhelming force; that the First and 
Eleventh Corps were practically wiped 
out; and that Lee’s whole army were 
on the rampage just behind. Nice—was 
it not! 

While we were digesting this, couriers 
began to scoot down the Baltimore pike 
from Gen. Howard, with dispatches to 
Gen. Slocum, reading, “For God's 
sake, hurry up!” or words to that effect. 
At least, such were the rumors flying 
about from those who were supposed to 
know. Part of the corps hastened to- 
wards Culp’s Hill, while two brigades of 
infantry and a battery of field howitzers 
were double-quicked across the fields to 
Cemetery Ridge. Need I emphasize my 
relief when I reached a point where [ 
could see along the Emmittsburg Road. 
The house and farm looked all right; 
for the first day’s fight had been to the 
north and east and was still raging round 
the town. Then came more orders, and 
back we trotted towards the Pike, and 


on over to the Culp’s Hill line of de- 
fence, where the rest had gone before. 

Night came. The fighting ceased, with 
fitful spatterings of ball and shell while 
daylight lasted. We then not only had 
a quiet night, but the major portion of 
the second day was uneventful, except 
for a shifting about of regiments, brig- 
ades, batteries and squadrons in adjust- 
ing ourselves to repel a threatened as- 
sault on our left. 

Half-past 3 p. m. it came—the sounds 
of it, from over Little Round Top way— 
and soon we realized that our boys were 
having all they could do, and a trifle 
more perhaps. Once more flying strag- 
glers appeared, followed by galloping 
couriers. Once more we were rushed 
back along Cemetery Ridge, to boost up 
our collapsing left wing. 

The fields towards the Emmittsburg 
Road were swirling with smoke and 
flame; the air shaking with crashing 
volleys and the indescribable yells of the 
charging Rebs. The rattle, boom, shriek 
and groan; the riderless horses; the con- 
fused swarms of routed or pursuing men, 
were a peg or two beyond anything I 
had ever before witnessed. Even An- 
tietam, that we called Artillery Hell, 
had nothing to surpass this. 

Well, we got there in time; saved the 
ridge and the Round Tops, big and lit- 
tle; and about dusk Johnnie Reb gave 
it up and drew back sulkily towards the 
Emmittsburg Road. 

One might see that the Mullenberg 
house had been greatly exposed. As 
the night promised to be quiet, I re- 
solved, if possible, to ascertain what had 
happened to the occupants. About 9 or 
10, having secured our countersign, I 
slipped from under my blanket and left 
our bivouac on my hands and knees. By 
aid of the countersign and much crawl- 
ing, I passed our pickets; dodged those 
of the enemy, and reached the trees at 
the back-yard fence. The moon had 
risen. Dead men and horses lay here 
and there; shot and shell had shattered 
the out-buildings and scarred the strong 
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masonry of the century-old house. From 
an outside cellar door came a twinkle of 
light. As I started towards it, Caro- 
line herself appeared. She recognized 
me and threw her arms about me, cry- 
ing: “O! Steve! Steve! what a day this 
has been! Thank God that you are still 
alive!”’ Then I heard sounds of some 
one approaching from the front yard 
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my arm tight, and I knew she was in 
fear about something. Instinctively I 
felt for my pistol, but found I had left 
it in the saddle holster under my blanket 
—so much for being in a hurry. Luckily, 
I had my sword. 

My rebel drew near and his manner 
was not reassuring, though he bowed— 
over-ceremoniously, I thought—to Caro- 
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“You do not understand!’’ she cried. ‘‘No, no—you must not!”’ 


Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. 





and drew her hurriedly inside the wash 
house, where embers were still blazing 
fitfully on the hearth. But we had been 
seen. 

I saw a Rebel officer coming after us. 
He looked stern and menacing, as he en- 
tered, and it seemed as if I had seen 
him somewhere before. Carrie clutched 


line, who trembled visibly. “I per- 
ceive,” said he, “ that others, more wel- 
come than I, are solicitous for Miss Mul- 
lenberg’s safety. Yet must I ask the 
lady to stand aside.” This was said more 
in sarcasm than aught milder; nor was 
I enlightened thereby, except to feel that 
trouble was at hand. “ Will the lady 
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please stand aside?” repeats this mys- 
terious D’Artignan, as if by rote, yet 
more stiffly than before. 

Then out whips his sword, with a 
vim that lent a glittering streak to the 
blade as it flashed in the firelight. But 
Carrie kept between us, while I re- 
gretted, for once, that my trusty Colt was 
a mile away when likely to be needed. 
As if divining my wish, he added: “ Pis- 
tols are too noisy, and | really wish to 
give the lady’s friend a fighting chance 
for liberty, as he is inside our picket 
line.” 

“You are wrong! always wrong!” 
urged she, greatly perturbed over I 
hardly knew what, except that we were 
to fight. 

“ Permit me to be the judge,” said my 
rebel, eyeing me, though speaking to 
her. “ Have the kindness to stand aside 
or withdraw.” 

“You do not understand!” she cried. 
“No, no—you must not!” 

He advanced upon me, so that I had 
no option save to put Carrie aside and 
betake myself to my own weapon. We 
were both begrimed and weary, but | 
at once saw when our blades clashed 
that, in trick of fence, I was as a child in 
his hands. But I lunged and slashed 
stoutly, realizing that my only chance 
for life or escape was in a bold assault. 
1 heard poor Caroline scream when our 
swords rang and rasped together during 
a pass or two. I could see my Johnnie’s 
eyes like pin points of light follow mine, 
beneath a wrinkling frown of grime. 
Then, something drove forcibly against 
my hilt, amid a bewildering streak of 
lunge and parry, of which, somehow, I 
was a part, yet not the master. Then I 
felt a painful wrench, and my only 
weapon, twisted by some sword magic 
from my grasp, fell to the floor. My 
adversary, sinking his point, intimated 
that I was at liberty to go. But I, too, 
began to feel that something else was to 
be done, and I rushed at him, eager to 
retrieve my clumsy Volunteer swords- 
manship in a rough and tumble. But the 
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dear girl again interfered—this time so 
resolutely that my foe himself gave back. 
Apparently more grieved than angered, 
he sheathed his sword. “You are 
plucky enough,” said he to me. “ But, 
sir, permit me to add that you volunteers 
should learn how to fence, at least suf- 
ficiently to defend yourselves when at- 
tacked.” 

This was irritating ; but before I could 
resent his words he added: “ Though 
our pickets are tired, they will shortly be 
relieved by fresh men. If you are caught 
within our lines, alone and armed, you 
may be sharply dealt with. Pray re- 
sume your sword.” He then fixed on 
Caroline an inexplicable look, under 
which she seemed to wilt, like a flower 
on its stem; then wheeled in his tracks 
and left the room. She gazed after him 
and I heard her murmur, as if to herself: 
“ He will not understand—he will not.” 

He was gone. Interrupting herself, 
she pushed me through a shattered win- 
dow at the rear of the out-house. 

“Go! go!” she urged. “ You may be 
taken for a spy.” 

“Who is he?” I asked. 
he want?” 

Other disturbing noises arose towards 
the main road, and I scrambled through, 
flinging back an anxious query as to the 
family and herself. “ We are all safe— 
so far. You must not stay. Your dan- 
ger here is far greater than ours. Go, 
dear Steve.” 

“Where have I seen him before?” I 
persisted—still perplexed, though yield- 
ing to her entreaties. 

“Probably in Virginia.” (She was 
shaking as with an ague). “He misun- 
derstands. There is no time to explain 
—go!”’ 

I obeyed, having no time but for one 
pressure of her trembling hand. By 
sheer good luck I reached our lines, un- 
captured. As I crawled under. my 
blanket, I said to myself of my late 
enemy: “I will look for you tomorrow, 
now I know you.” For I was vexed at 
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the way our tussle had been stopped. Yet, 
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amid all the coming hurly-burly, I knew 
the chance of again sighting that gaunt, 
grimy unknown was small. Tired 
enough I was, yet I lay thinking and 
worrying, instead of sleeping. Presently 
a droning whine was audible near by, 
from a prostrate row of the morrow’s 
battle line. Something like this it ran: 


‘* When Johnnie comes marching home again 
—Hooraw! hooraw! 
When Johhnie comes marching home again— 
Hooraw! hooraw-w-w! 
When Johnnie comes marching home again, 
We’ll wear the glory and bank the tin; 
And we’ll all drink stone-blind 
When Johnnie comes marching home! ’’ 


“Aw! dry up!” grumbled another 
voice. “Let some one else sleep—will 
ye?” 

This little row among the privates 
having subsided, I turned and twisted 
as bad as ever. What was the matter 
with me? Was it a premonition of evil? 
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or lack of a good supper? The up-shot 
of it all was that I sat up at last, hauled 
out my note-book, and wrote for a while, 
the moon being unusually bright. These 
red-hot impressions of a great battle 
may make interesting reading for some 
one, in after years. 

Wonder if it will be me—? Who 
knows? Into Thy hands, O God !—nat 
mine. Sounds religious. But when I 
think of where I was two hours ago and 
of this bloody day, and of what bloodiet 
times may chance tomorrow, if, Hjee holds 
on, I feel—aw—yaw Don’t know if 
that spells a yawn right, but it sure is 
one. I am mixing my tenses; guess I 
must be sleepy, after all. I certainly do 
hope we will send Johnnie Reb skee- 
daddling back tomorrow where he be- 
longs. Some of us will drink stone- 
blind then, sure enough, I fear. And then 
and then—believe I will quit. Must 
try for a nap, at least. 

To be continued. 
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HIT’S WATERMILLYUN TIME. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


i. 


W’en the kildeer am a-callin’ 
Fum de crispy pastur’ lot, 

An’ de cohn leaves am a-rollin’ 
Kase de Augus’ sun am hot; 
W’en de roads am dry an’ dusty 

An’ de summer’s pas’ de prime, 
Den dis niggah’s sorter ’minded 
Dat hit’s watermillyun time. 


Il. 


Yassir! Ah sure ricommember— 
Ev’y yeah Ah feel dis pain— 
Jes’ a sortah innard honin’, 
Dat hit’s mighty hard to ’splain. 
An’ dey hain’t no kin’ o’ dopin’ 
Dat’ll make yuh feel so prime 
As ter sortah ricommember 
Dat hit’s watermillyun time! 





Tit. 


’Cept, ob cohse, de watermillyun, 


Red an’ sweet an’ juicy—Gee! 


Dat’s de real endurin’ cuah 


Fer de ting dat’s ailin’ me! 


An’ Ah pintedly remembers 


Whah dey’s growin’, fat an’ prime! 


Cur’us how a feller ’members 


W’en hit’s watermillyun time! 


IV. 


Yassir! punk! dis watermillyun 


Am a-gwine ter disappeah. 


’Bout er minit, won’t be nothin’ 


’Ceptin’ rinds, a-layin’ heah. 


W’en yuh thumps ’em with yo’ knuckles, 


Ef dey answers ‘‘ Punk!” dey’s prime 


Ef de answers ‘“‘ Pank!” dey’s waitin’ 


Twell hit’s watermillyun time. 


A BASKET OF 


MOUNTAIN 


TROUT. 


By R. CLAPHAM. 





HERE is no doubt 
about it. Whichever 
country on the surface 
of this ancient globe 
you count as your 
home province will 
always have a fasci- 
nation for you, be the 
beauties of other 
lands ever so attrac- 
tive; for the homing 
instinct is strong upon 
us at certain times, 
and memories of 
times gone by make 
us wish to once more 
test the pleasures of 
years ago. 

One day last April 
the severity of the 
winter weather less- 
ened considerably, and the days became 
almost springlike in their balmy warmth. 
Turning the pages of an old sporting 
book, I chanced upon a certain picture of 
a fishing scene, and it reminded me of a 
similar spot over in old England, where 
I have often cast a fly upon the waters 
of a mountain stream. As I looked at 
the picture and then at the old trout rod 
on the wall, I wished I could once again 
tread the ground by that selfsame stream 
among the hills. -I have had my share 
of good fish on this side of the water, 
but those little mountain trout still fill a 
warm corner in my memory. 

It was but a rippling stream of small 
dimensions where it had its source 
among the moors, broadening out and 
deepening as it rushed downwards to 
the lowlands. On the upper reaches it 
passed over a rocky bed, with large 
stones and boulders—foaming over them 
to the pools below, then glittering in the 











sun as it rippled over some stretch of 
gravelly shallows. The trout near the 
source were but small members of the 
finny tribe, yet they tasted better than 
their larger brethren of the lowlands, and 
for their size they were the gamest of 
the game. 

One day I took a light trout rod and 
walked across the rocky upland pasture 
fields, en route for the head of the 
stream and a basket of fish. The sun 
shone fitfully from a somewhat cloudy 
sky—token of good fishing weather, so 
long as the gleams did not last too long. 
A flood had risen the little creek the day 
before to a roaring torrent of peat- 
stained water, which had then “run 
down” until conditions were just right 
for throwing a fly. Around me I could 
hear the call of the red grouse, and the 
occasional wailing whistle of a curlew, 
as it winged its way among the hills. 
Rabbits scurried from my path, as I 
walked among the masses of limestone 
rock, and below me the lapwings were 
circling and screaming shrilly, as they 
whirled up and down in irregular flight. 

Reaching the stream at the foot of a 
regular amphitheatre of rocks, I put to- 
gether the little rod and sent the single 
fly out over the water of a boiling pool. 
The fish were certainly “ on the move ”— 
for | had one almost at once, safely 
landed it, and deposited it in the basket. 

The stream ran in a series of short 
level stretches; then dropped over small 
falls, to again continue to the next 
descent. The pools below the falls were 
sure places for a fish and I soon had 
three more laid alongside the first in 
the creel. 

Passing me in swift flight went a 
water ouzel, its white breast shining in 
the brief interval of a burst of sunlight. 
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Settling on a flat rock in the stream, it 
poured out its shrill and not unpleasant 
song. The water ouzel is an interesting 
bird, and its ways are well worth watch- 
ing. Running quickly in the shallow 
places, it will then search the stones for 
mollusca, which form a principal item of 
its diet. Then, diving headlong beneath 
the waters of a pool, it will walk the bot- 
tom of the stream on the same quest— 
equally at home above or below the sur- 
face. The round, moss-built nest, with 
its small circular entrance hole, is usually 
placed against some rock where the 
spray from the falls flies over it contin- 
ually. Small wonder that the young 
ouzels become familiar with the water 
in all its varying moods! 

A harsh and uninviting cry far over- 
head made me look up, to see, circling 
slowly in the air—mere specks—two 
ravens, on the watch for dead or dying 
sheep or other carrion on which to work 
their evil will. A bird of ill omen, the 
raven is a disgusting creature—tearing 
the eyes out of its victim, often before 
life is wholly extinct, and reveling in 
dead beasts discovered from its lofty 
vantage point above the earth. i 

I moved on down the stream, where 
stunted trees and mountain ash stems 
began to fill in the otherwise wild and 
dreary landscape. Among the trees were 
larger falls, with deep, dark pools—sure 
harbors of refuge for the fish. They 
were not all easy of access, yet by dint 
of a little careful manceuvering I man- 
aged to fish most of the likely places and 
landed five more trout. A _ kingfisher 
flitted past, shining greeny blue in the 


‘ sunlight, to settle upon the overhanging 


bough of a hawthorn bush, from which 
vantage point it prepared to descend 
upon some unsuspecting minnow in the 
pool below the tree. Like a blue meteor- 
ite it would flash downwards, cleaving 
the water—sometimes returning success- 
fully with its prey; at others, empty 
beaked. The course of the river was 
through a wild and little fished district, 
and the bird and animal life to be noticed 
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during a ramble on its banks was often 
varied and considerable. 

As I moved still lower down, the trees 
—birches, ash and hawthorn—began to 
appear in greater numbers and thicker 
patches. Other birds flew from bough 
to bough—thrushes and blackbirds, with 
a fly-catcher busily hunting insects over 
the water. In one place, on a sandy 
stretch, the imprints of an otter’s pads 
showed where the night-fishing beast had 
landed, while seeking for a meal of 
trout. Ina pool below a miniature fall I 
had good sport, hooking and landing 
three more fish—the last one putting up 
quite a respectable fight for liberty, con- 
sidering its size. 

On the hillside to the east of the water 
I could see the houses of a little hamlet 
nestling at the foot of a series of lime- 
stone crags, where the kestrels and 
peregrines often built their rough nests 
of sticks, and hatched out their voracious 
young ones in some almost inaccessible 
ledge amongst the cliffs. I saw no 
peregrine that day, but at other times I 
have seen the falcons flying swiftly over 
the moors or perched on the topmost 
pinnacle of the rocks. The peregrine 
falcon is the very incarnation of poetic 
movement when on the wing. To see 
a peregrine “waiting on’—to use a 
falconer’s expression—when a pack of 
grouse rise on the wing; then see it shoot 
forward for a few rapid wing beats, 
turning over and shooting downwards 
like a flash of almost imperceptible 
color, as it drops instantaneously behind 
the rapidly flying birds, is a sight worth 
a day’s hard walking to see. “ Running 
up” to the pack, if it does not drop right 
onto them, it will strike its chosen vic- 
tim—sending it whirling earthwards 
amidst a cloud of flying feathers, there to 
bound from the ground with the force of 
its concussion, while the falcon, like a 
trained diver, shoots upward from the 
place in air where it struck its victim, 
turns over and drops instantly upon its 
quarry on the ground. 

I have left the water for the air; so 
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must hie me back to the stream, where 
there are one or two more likely pools to 
fish. I throw a line over those pools and 
succeed in hooking and landing a trout 
from each; then, as the road is in sight 
and as my internal arrangements are 
crying aloud for lunch, I take down the 
rod and count the speckled beauties in 
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the basket. Fifteen trout, not large 
sized, averaging rather less than a quar- 
ter of a pound, lie therein, and I light my 
pipe and turn in the direction of home 
and luncheon—well satisfied with a 
morning on the mountain stream, which 
had given me a good basket of fish. 


WAR MANCEUVRES IN IOWA. 


By ANDREW 


IEUT. C. W. WEEKS of the 

United States Regular Army, who 

is Commandant of Cadets at the 
State University of Iowa, is a man of 
originality as well as ingenuity; and so, 
when his classes in military tactics be- 
gan to show signs of ennui, he decided 
that they required a taste of the real 
thing to awaken them, and, in conse- 
quence, decided on a practice march. 
Other schools, it is true, have had en- 
campments, sham battles, etc., in addi- 
tion to their regular military work, but 
this “hike ”is the first to be undertaken 
by the military department of any uni- 
versity. But the decision was the small- 
est item in connection with the under- 
taking. 

Military drill is compulsory to the 
freshman and sophomore students of 
both the College of Liberal Arts and the 
College of Engineering, and so for sev- 
eral days considerable head-shaking was 
indulged in by the several faculty mem- 
bers, but the petition which would per- 
mit the march was finally granted and 
all cadets were excused from classes dur- 
ing that time. On the bulletin board a 
few days preceding the march the fol- 
lowing notice was posted: 


Students need not wear their regulation dress 
uniform, but each man must be provided with 
Two blankets. 
One towel. 
One cake of soap. 
One tooth-brush. 
One extra pair of socks. 


D. BROWN. 


With the above outfit the men assem- 
bled at the University Armory at 8 
o'clock, prepared for what to most of 
them was their first taste of war. The 
wagon train of six wagons was soon 
loaded with blankets, tents (which were 
furnished by the State of lowa) and 
blank ammunition in an almost inex- 
haustible quantity. At 9 o'clock the 
bugle sounded ; the battalion of five com- 
panies was formed; and the first, but it 
is hoped not to be the last, practice 
march had begun. 

At the head rode Lieut. Weeks, with 
his orderly and chief trumpeter, Cadet 
Major Fay, Adjutant Rorick and Major 
Howells, Capt. Ball and Lieut. Spinden 
of the Iowa National Guard—the last 
three officers to act as referees in the 
sham battles. Following these came the 
five companies, mostly dressed in the 
regulation campaign Khaki, with a few 
in the old cadet uniforms; then the 
wagon train, and last, in a large touring 
car, came the hospital corps, composed 
of senior medical students from the Col- 
lege of Medicine. The column passed 
along by the college campus (which was 
crowded by hundreds of loyal students— 
not a few of whom were sorrowful co- 
eds, waving their soldier boys a fond 
farewell) and passed out of the town 
along the river, and the practice march 
was on in earnest. 

No fighting occurred during the fore- 
noon of the first day, as the dinner camp 
was to be pitched some distance from 
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A HALT FOR LUNCH. 








Iowa City, with only three hours in 
which to reach it. The boys tramped 
along at a steady gait, keeping a sharp 
lookout for the enemy, and so correct 
had been the calculations and so prompt 
the start from the armory that within 15 
minutes of noon the first stop had been 
reached, the arms all stacked, and 200 
soldier boys were eagerly inquiring into 
the chances of satisfying the inner man. 
The place chosen for dinner was an ad- 
mirable spot on the banks of a little 
stream called Turkey Creek, and as the 
grub-wagon with the cooking corps had 
preceded the main body, the men had 
but a short time to wait until the wel- 


come mess call was sounded. Tin plates 
and cups, with knives, forks and spoons, 
were assigned the men, who were aligned 
in their respective companies until the 
order to eat was given, when the com- 
panies filed by the cook and his assist- 
ants and each man was given his ration 
of pork and beans, bread and butter and 
black coffee, when they proceeded to 
break up into little groups and pass judg- 
ment on the first meal out. And nothing 
but praise could be heard either—for the 
men were hungry. True, the cuisine 
was not that of a White Star liner, but 
then one must remember that those who 
partake of these swell ménus have not 











A SECTION OF THE CAMP. 
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tramped an entire morning with a U. S. 
rifle over their shoulders, to give them a 
baked bean appetite. 

After an hour’s rest—during which all 
utensils had been washed in the cool lit- 











SOME TYPES OF UNIFORMS. 





tle stream beside the camp—the men 
were started out again. 

‘The country in which the afternoon's 
skirmishing was to take place is probably 
as rough as any portion of Iowa, being 
a series of hills, gullies and barbed-wire 
fences seemingly ad infinitum. Half of 
the men were sent out an hour in ad- 
vance of the remainder. Those going 
first wore yellow hat bands and were the 
enemy or the “yellows,” while those 
following them wore red bands and were 
the “ reds.” 

Capt. Kramer, commanding the en- 
emy, selected several commanding posi- 
tions. In a thicket, affording excellent 
cover, a small detachment was placed, 
with instructions to fire on the approach- 
ing reds should they appear; the firing 
was to be by volley until the advance 
guard of the approaching column should 
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deploy as skirmishers, when the detach- 
ment was to retreat and join a second 
detachment posted further on. Four de- 
tachments were posted in this manner, 
covering a space of some two miles, and 
at the last stand the entire detachment, 
having secured a most favorable posi- 
tion, lay in wait for the approaching col- 
umn, which, as it approached, was 
caught unawares and was forced to face 
volley after volley. This fight was de- 
clared by the umpires in favor of the 
enemy. 

By 4 o'clock the night site had been 
reached and by 4:10 a ball game was 
well under way. No tents could be 
pitched, as most of them were with the 
cooks’ outfit ; and right here is where the 
only disagreeable feature of the march 
occurred. The grub-wagon, in charge 
of the Quartermaster (who had been 
over and was supposed to know the 
road), was lost—yes, unmistakably lost, 
and this fact became more and more ap- 
parent as that gnawing feeling became 
sharper and sharper and that empty place 
deeper and deeper. 

At length, with the aid of the hospital 
auto, the lost was found and by 9 o’clock 
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all tents were pitched, numerous camp- 
fires were blazing and around them sat 
crowds of hungry men—for the time 
being, boys—not soldiers, but just ordi- 
nary hungry boys—eating the supper of 
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steak, bread, hardtack and coffee. This 
was scarcely stowed away, when Taps 
sounded. Immediately the guard was 
posted, and everything was silent 
throughout the camp. Did I say silent? 
well, comparatively so. Of course you 
couldn’t call a couple of mandolins and 
a half-a-dozen fellows singing the entire 
repertoire of the season’s comic operas 
noise, or the occasional squawk of some 
poor Bohemian farmer’s chicken, as it 
gave up its life for its country, and of 
which, in the morning, only a few feath- 
ers remained—mute evidence of the des- 
perate deeds of desperate men.—No; 
that wasn’t noise. 
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to cross the bridge in the face of a hot 
fire from the enemy, who was concealed 
on the heights on the opposite side. This 
end was successfully accomplished by 
bringing the men in small detachments 
up a deep ravine leading to the bridge 
and hurrying them rapidly across in 
squads. 

sy this time the weather had become 
exceedingly disagreeable. In a_ short 
time snow began to fall quite freely, and 
by the time the men had arrived at a 
small village called North Liberty the 
ground was covered with it, while the 
wind from the north had increased to 
such an extent as to make it a veritable 
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THE COOKS AT WORK. 





Following breakfast the next morning, 
the yellow forces started out about 7 :30 
—to be followed an hour later by the 
grim and determined reds. A mile from 
camp skirmishing began and proceeded 
much as on the day before. At a high 
ridge called Sally’s Elbow the wagon 
train was attacked by the rear guard of 
the enemy, which it was following, and, 
although the wagon guard deployed in 
beautiful shape and kept their heads 
manfully, the umpires decided against 
them and the wagon train was declared 
the property of the enemy. At the ap- 
proach to Mahaffy’s Bridge, across the 
Iowa River, the pluckiest fight of the 
march occurred—the reds endeavoring 


blizzard. In view of the fact that so 
many of the men were unseasoned, stay- 
ing out another night was deemed to be 
inadvisable, and after having’ dinner— 
served in the open—the order for the 
home march was given. Ammunition 
was most generously dealt out and there 
was much hot skirmish work all the way 
back to Iowa City, and in fact after 
reaching it—for Capt. Hastings, an old 
Culver man, was unable to resist the 
temptation to seize the First Presby- 
terian Church and fire a few shots at the 
troops bringing up the rear. By 5 
o'clock the last of the 200 cadets was in 
the Armory—each and every one of 
them in a good humor and glad that they 








had been participants in the march, in 
spite of the 30 miles they had been com- 
pelled to cover in less than two days. 
Every one voted the march a grand suc- 
cess. Lieut. Weeks by his untiring en- 
ergy endeared himself to every man in 
the battalion. If needed at any time 
during the march, one had only to seek 
the place where there was most work to 
be done and there he would invariably 
be found. Never losing his temper for 
a moment and constantly holding the 
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welfare of his cadets as paramount, won 
for him a position in the hearts of the 
student body which will never be dis- 
lodged but will continue to grow more 
and more secure. The Cadet Captains, 
comprising Capts. Glass, Kramer, Em- 
mons, Hastings and Rhynsberger, de- 
serve a word of praise for the manner 
in which they handled their men. Not 
one of these last-named men was mount- 
ed—all of them preferring to be con- 
stantly with their men. 





MY MICHIGAN! 


By F. E. HATHAWAY. 


I. 


Michigan, Michigan, 

State of the States! 

Open your gates 

To me again. 

Weakened by heat and dust, 
Fevered by tainted air, 

Into your arms I dare 
Myself to thrust. 


Il. 


Among your favored groves, 
Favored by spruce and pine, 
Rich foliage intertwine, 
Which the wind moves, 
There would I ever be. 
Neither the Southern lands, 
Eastern or Western sands, 
Have charms for me. 


Ill. 


But where your inland seas, 
Restless with angry strife, 

Fill me with newer life 

By their pure breeze. 

There on your beauteous shore, 
Fanned by the breath of pines, 
I, from the richest mines 

Of health, restore. 


Iv. 

There where your breezes blow, 
Out where the boaters ply, 

Joy beams in every eye, 

With health aglow. 

’Long of your woodland streams, 
Where we with line and hook 
Wade in your swiftest brook, 
Will be my dreams. 


Vv. 


Long could I linger there— 
There where the deer and fawns 
Sleep on your rugged lawns 
All the long year. 
There where the red men dwell- 
Men you have harbored long— 
Theme of our poets’ song; 
And their legends tell. 

Vi. 
There where in days goneby 
Nature did learn a plan, 
And made a place for man 
To yearly hie. 
For, with her glacier spade, 
She gouged the bleeding clay 
From the rough breast away 
As seas she made. 


Vil. 


So from the cities’ strife, 
Far from all care I'd be, 
Rocked in your cradle free 


Stayer of life! 
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ON THE BANKS 


OF LAKE ANGUS. 


By HATTIE WASHBURN. 


In the Coteaus of Eastern South Da- 
kota is situated a small treeless lake 
named Angus. It is one of many such 
which nestle among these low, grass- 
grown hills, but it has the highly distin- 
guishing record of having been dry but 
once or twice since the settlement of the 
country. 

One day last spring, when Nature 
seemed at her best, I wandered along the 
grassy banks of Lake Angus. It was a 
perfect day for observation, as a light 
curtain of cloud obscured the sun and 
prevented the glare of light upon the 
water, so trying to the eyes. A light 
breeze rippled the surface of the lake and 
gently waved the reeds and grasses. 

With field glasses in readiness I 
strolled through the prairie grasses, 
bright with blossoms, through patches of 
wild clover, marsh violets and Nature’s 
strawberry beds, now radiant with bloom. 
At my approach the frogs leaped into 
the water with loud splashes, toads hur- 
ried over the drift at the margin and 
swam away, and the snakes crept through 
the grass. A Bartramian sandpiper took 
flight at the water’s edge, and, alighting 
on the hillside, uttered his quavering 
note and walked away with a jerky 
stride. A night-jar, hovering far above 
my head, suddenly darted downward, 
giving voice to his jarring note, and, 
when he had nearly reached the ground, 
again soared gracefully upward. Rosy 
gulls rested lightly upon the water and 
were rocked gently by the waves. Anon 
they spread their long wings, and, aris- 
ing, sailed to and fro with as much ease, 
apparently, as though borne upon the 
wind. Black terns flew over the water, 
uttering their sharp cries, dipping down 
from time to time to ruffle the surface 
with the tips of their long dusky wings 


or to dash resentfully at one of the many 
coots that swam contentedly about. Un- 
doubtedly the eggs of the terns lay upon 
the damp drift at the border of the lake, 
but I could not detect their whereabouts. 
Numerous wild ducks were upon the 
lake, but they all took flight at my ap- 
proach or swam farther from the shore, 
leaving upon the bosom of the water a 
path of ripples that widened and dimin- 
ished. Empty cartridges in my path re- 
vealed the cause of their caution and 
indicated that, with the coming of an- 
other open season, the beautiful Angus 
that now seemed a place where Nature 
reigned supreme and where her happy 
children dwelt in peace and safety, would 
echo with the reports of the breechloader. 

Of the many birds that frequent Lake 
Angus, the coots are most in evidence. 
With its broad expanse of rather shallow 
water, fringed by sedges, where they 
may build their curious floating nests, it 
seems an ideal spot for these interesting 
and harmless birds. I observed a num- 
ber of their nests among the reeds. 
These remarkable structures are com- 
posed of coarse reeds and grasses, form- 
ing a raft which is anchored among the 
rushes. It rises or lowers with the rise 
or fall of the water, is rocked by the 
waves, and, unless there be a high wind 
or sudden rise of water, such as some- 
times results from a hard storm, it clings 
securely to its moorings. Upon this 
floating foundation rests the nest, which 
is composed of the same coarse material 
and lined with finer grasses. 

Within two rods of the shore a coot 
sat upon her nest as immovable as the 
structure itself, though I lingered long 
at the lake’s edge in hopes of seeing her 
slip from her nest into the water. Per- 
haps the dream of a downy brood with 
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black forms and bright red bills, con- 
trasting strongly with her snowy white 
one, lent her courage to remain at her 
post. Other coots, not burdened with 
maternal cares, swam farther out at my 
approach, or, arising from the surface, 
traveled for several rods with a rapid 
flapping of their dusky wings and noisy 
slapping of the water with their feet— 
leaving a path of foam and ripples in 
their wake. Graceful though they are 
upon the water, they seem unable to 
arise from its surface with the grace and 
ease which characterize most water birds. 
A few of the nests were undergoing the 
process of construction and the owners 
were trailing through the water long 
rushes which had been cut off by the 
chisel-like teeth of muskrats, bits of 
reeds and grasses with other material. 
Far out upon the water were many 
more coots and the notes they uttered 
were as characteristic and as variable as 
the antics they performed. Bobbing their 
heads back and forth in an eccentric 
manner, three or four coots would sail 
majestically to meet one another. Then 
would take place what appeared to be a 
sham battle. The water would be so 
agitated as to conceal the movements of 
the combatants and often all of them 
would disappear beneath the surface for 
minutes together. Frequently one of their 
number, curving its neck and thrusting 
its head forcibly into the water, would 
dive, to reappear some distance away, 
while the bit of aquatic plant it held in 
its bill revealed the fact that all their 
marine feats were not mere sport. 
Beside Lake Angus extends a railroad. 
Belching forth great clouds of smoke, a 
passenger train roared through a small 
cut, glided past the water and pursued 
its winding way among the Coteaus. 
The ducks took wing or hid among the 
reeds ; the red-wings hovered above their 
nests which swung from the rushes; the 
yellow-headed blackbirds desisted in their 
foraging at the marshy outlet; bank 
swallows, from their homes in the cut 
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near by, flitted from the telegraph wires ; 
a pair of muskrats, which had been 
swimming about and. climbing over a 
yielding drift of decaying vegetation, 
ceased their soft squeaking and instant- 
ly disappeared ; the bobolink hushed his 
song and all seemed to wait in startled 
silence while the iron monster hurried 
past. 

Having skirted the lake, I sat to rest 
upon a pile of stones cast at the water’s 
edge, and the wild creatures, made con- 
fident by my quietness, fearlessly ap- 
proached. The coots resumed their do- 
mestic occupations; the lithe, dark form 
of a muskrat glided beneath the water 
and arose to the surface, as he dove into 
the channel which led to his home in the 
bank; a grey gopher frisked along the 
shore to the stone pile, underneath which 
he doubtless had his hole. Suddenly he 
reared himself upon his haunches, curled 
his bushy tail up his back and nibbled 
some choice morsel, held between his 
dainty forepaws. I incautiously loosened 
a stone from the pile and he disappeared 
with alacrity, but soon reappeared and 
peered cautiously at me, as though he 
doubted the intruder being so terrifying 
as he had at first supposed. 

When at last I surmounted the hills to 
the westward I could see before me the 
level, fertile prairie stretching far into 
the distance, dotted with farm buildings 
and surrounding groves. Behind me 
arose the low grass-grown, rock-bound 
Coteaus, and among the western foothills 
of this range Lake Angus lay, gleaming 
in the sunlight. The curtain of clouds 
was drawn aside and a path of golden 
light lay upon the bosom of the rippling 
water. The loud, though not unmusical 
voices of the coots, the songs of birds, 
the murmur of the wind and soft lapping 
of the waves, the cries of terns, the 
croaking of frogs and other sounds, in- 
separable in association from the water, 
were a pon to this beautiful, isolated 
lake among the Coteaus of South Dakota. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








A PACIFIC COAST SALMON CANNERY. 


By S. B. HACKLEY. 


66 ONG, long ago, when Leochee 
? was a helpless thing in the pack- 
basket of her mother,” says the 
agéd squaw, “in the leaf time of the year 
—the spawning time of the salmon—the 
big fish came in from the sea in numbers 
so great that in the small streams the 
moccasined foot of the red man crossed 
on their backs as stepping stones; even 
now, when the skin of Leochee is with- 
ered like the dried pod of the bean, and 
the Great Spirit tells her she shall soon 
go in the ground by reason of the weight 
of years upon her, the fishes come into 
the bays by the thousands, leaving behind 
their feeding-grounds in the salt waters 
—on, on into the rivers and the little 
streams that have not water to cover 
their backs. 

“Up and up they go, stopping neither 
for the falls nor for the sharp jutting 
rocks that bruise and cut them—leaping 
cataracts as high as the white man’s 
houses with the agility of the flying 
squirrel—on and on, up and up, many 
miles from the green waters of the ocean! 

“From the moment the fishes leave 
the sea, their enemies pursue them. The 
frolicksome seal in the bay throws a 
great fish in the air and bites it in two as 
it falls; the black bear skirts the shore 
of the inland lake where the ranchman’s 


cow wallows helpless in the quicksands, 
and stops by the river’s pools, to reach 
in his hand and lay hold on the journey- 
ing fish in their bottoms. When he has 
his fill of eggs—for which he rips open 
the mother fishes—his victims lie on the 
bank in scores. The hungry wild-cat 
and the cougar alike eat of the salmon 
on their way, but still they climb, un- 
daunted and fearless—as determined in 
their upward journey as the wild geese 
in their southward flight at the approach 
of winter! 

“In the day when Leochee was a 
papoose in the wigwam of her father— 
to preserve the flesh of the salmon for 
a later season when the fish run not— 
the squaws (it is not the duty of the 
braves of the tribes to toil) dried the 
flesh in the sun, or smoked the meat un- 
til it was as brown as the cone. of the 
pine, as hard as a sliver of cedar, and 
tasted of the smoke and of the fire. 

“Now the white man has come with 
vessels of tin, in which to seal the fish 
for the great world’s consumption, and 
in his cannery—those long buildings 
there on the bayside, builded on piles, 
with the water swishing under them in 
a roar eternal, in the leaf time, the yel- 
low men from across the waters, whose 
skins are like unto the hickory leaf in 
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color, work like the honey-bee in the 
moon of flowers, from the rising of the 
sun to his going down.” 

In April and May of the “ leaf time ” 
—as Leochee, the red matron of the Pa- 
cific Coast, calls the spring, the summer 
and the autumn—the Chinook, king of 
his kind, whose leap is a curving one, 
begins to come in the larger rivers. The 


steel-head and the silver salmon, who. 


jump straight up when they leap, run 
later, in late summer, and then is the 
time when the aids of “the white man, 
with vessels of tin”—the owner of a 
Pacific Coast salmon cannery—get busy. 
Then, from the last of July to the last 
of November, the bayside resident, 
whether he be originally from Italy, from 
Scotland, from Ireland or from Maine, 
makes good the time and gets his share 
of the money paid by the cannery to the 
bringers-in of the fish. 

Most of the fish obtained for the can- 
nery are taken at night by the gill-net- 
ters. A cannery that works 40 “ can- 
ners”? usually employs about that many 
fishermen, or 20 boats. One man may 
manage a boat alone, but two men 
usually go out together in a big row- 
boat. They row out in the bay, fling out 
their long “ gill-net” in the water and 
let it float from the boat. 

The big salmon (the average Chinook 
weighs from 20 to 40 pounds, occasion- 
ally 60; while the silver salmon averages 
20 pounds and many specimens weigh 
30), running in the water, strike the 
nets, which they cannot see for the dark- 
ness, on either side. Their heads slip 
through the meshes. Then it’s Goodbye 
to the “ freedom of the sea”’ forever for 
their Salmonic Majesties! Entrapped 
indeed—for his gills will not push 
through—the big fish struggles and flops 
and springs and often exquisitely tangles 
himself in the net before the fisherman 
reaches down, pulls up the net, gaffs the 
struggler with the hooked gaff, hauls 
him in and deals him the blow on the 
head with the wooden maul that kills. 
Back in the rear of the boat go the shin- 
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ing victims, and the net is thrown out 
again. All night long the men fish, clad 
in their rubber boots and hats, and, when 
it rains, in their slickers. The darker 
the night, the bigger the catch, since the 
nets are then absolutely invisible to the 
fish. 

Often, however, night after night, for 
the sake of their own safety, that they 
may be able to tell where they are and 
to keep themselves from going over 
the ocean bar, the fishermen light great 
fires at intervals along shore—fires of 
the great drifted logs the sea heaps high 
and dry. Even then it is so foggy at 
times that these guiding lights cannot be 
seen at a distance of 30 feet. 

Though the Oregon Coast days are 
warm, the nights, the year round, are 
chilly. The fish’s wild leaps wet the 
boats all over; the fishermen must run 
their arms in the water to the shoulders 
to take in the nets; and the spray, despite 
their rubber garments, drenches them to 
the skin. To stimulate them and to 
keep them awake in the late hours, they 
drink hot coffee made on the little coal- 
tar furnaces they carry in the boats. 

In the bays of the Pacific there are 
oyster beds, owned by Eastern syndi- 
cates, who are trying to introduce the 
Atlantic Ocean oyster (which is larger 
than the Pacific oyster). These beds are 
guarded by persons employed for the 
purpose, and in the salmon fishing sea- 
son, the salmon fishers, who might oth- 
erwise drag these “seed oysters” off 
with their nets, are warned off by cow- 
bells, set up over each oyster bed on 
sticks and swayed into constant ringing 
by the flow of the tide. 

When dawn comes, the boats pull in 
to the cannery docks. Many of them 
are so full that they are sunk deep in the 
water—maybe only 2 inches of the rear 
of the boat being above water. Often 
the men tow extra boats -behind the one 
they occupy, in which to put their catch. 
Now and then a reckless pair swamp 
their boat with a too heavy load and have 
to swim out. The boats draw up to the 
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shedded docks; then the few hours ago 
merry fish are pitched from the boats in 
mute heaps, and the worn-out fishermen 
take themselves off to sleep. Often the 
nets are snagged—torn almost all to 
pieces—and before the next night’s la- 
bors these must be mended. 

Some fish are obtained in the daytime, 
for every cannery has a big seine which 
it operates daily. The mesh of this seine 
is not above 4 inches. One end of the 
seine is staked to the bank of the bay, 
the other swings out. It is usually pulled 
in as quickly as possible—full of salmon 


or a skate, that hideous thing that lays 
eggs like a turtle—that boneless mon- 
strosity that wears a tail like a cow and 
horns and aspect like him of the regions 
infernal. 

The salmon not large enough for the 
cannery, and the rabble of sea dwellers 
not wanted, are pitched back in the bay. 

The thirty or more Chinese, who are 
hired by contract and paid so much the 
dozen packed cans, are the workers in- 
side the cannery walls. These Chinese 
may or may not be recent arrivals in 
America. There are thousands of them 











ON THE AU SABLE,.—-One of the camping parties passed along the stream. 





indeed and of every other form of sea 
fishes. He who sees the big seine emp- 
tied sees curios indeed. In it there are 
sea perch, with eyes as big as marbles— 
the black, the white and the red variety, 
called “ squaw fish” (this red being the 
exact color of an old squaw). There are 
mackerel, kelp, cod, trout, sea turtles, sea 
toads, water dogs, sea dogs, devil fish 
and hundreds of varieties of cat-fish— 
bullhead cats, with eyes on top, with 
bodies the shape of tadpoles and with 
horned heads. Now and then there gets 
in the seine a hair seal, a young sea-lion 


in Portland and many more slip in from 
time to time. When the crew of a ves- 
sel are Chinese, what is to prevent the 
secreting of some of their brethren by 
the Celestials, on ship, at their own 
pleasure now and then? 

The “boarding places” of these yel- 
low cannery workers are rude sheds near 
the cannery buildings ; their beds in these 
bunk houses they arrange like pigeons’ 
nests, one above another. They make 
their fires of the drift-wood and cook 
their rice and fish, and occasionally 
ducks, cranes and queer things the white 
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man doesn’t eat. They drink only tea, 
and the rice gin they bring from China. 
They give thanks for having been born 
in China—that country directly under 
the Eye of Heaven—and they save their 
money to send back home. Maybe there 
is a son back there that a yéllow father 
wishes to win honors at a school, that he 
may go to Pekin and “ glorify his an- 
cestors by being appointed an officer of 
the Government” (for Chinese honors 
and distinctions are given as the reward 
of learning and ability, and without re- 
gard to wealth or family influence). 

These workmen live most peaceably in 
their apartments, and work peaceably as 
a rule, but when enraged they become 
senseless. A white man ill-treated some 
Celestials on the Coast. A herd of them 
got together and had it not been for 
other white men’s interference, they 
would have thrown their enemy into a 
red-hot furnace. Dressed in their blue 
jumpers and baggy breeches, they move 
stolidly about their work at the cannery, 
with their queues done up under their 
hats. The only stop in their work is the 
every few minutes’ run of each to his 
opium pipe, stuck up in some cranny. 
He lights it skilfully, gives a puff or two, 
puts it out carefully, and is back to his 
work. 

In one department of the cannery cer- 
tain of the pig-tailed ones, with the aid 
of can-making machinery, make the cans 
from sheet tin: in other rooms, the chop- 
pers clean the fish—removing the heads, 
the eggs and entrails (a bloody and 
“messy” work). Then the meat is cut 
in chunks (the bones left in and the 
scales, few and insignificant, left on) 
and packed closely in the glistening tins. 
The cans then slide down an inclined 
plane to the sealer, receive their solder- 
ing, and slide on to the vats, where the 
water boils fiercely, and the cans roll and 
boil until the meat within is tender and 
the bones soft.. The cans are then dipped 
out of the vats, the labels pasted on, 
boxed, and sent over the world. 

Three canneries on the Oregon Coast 
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put up an annual pack of from 20,000 to 
30,000 cases annually. One hundred tons 
are sent out yearly by express, and half 
a million pounds of canned salmon every 
year go to Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines. 

When the cans of salmon are opened, 
perhaps the meat in one is found to be 
bright red, like the stripes in a poplar 
bloom; in another the salmon is pale—a 
whitish pink, like the inside of a clam 
shell. The fish that went into the first 
can was close to old ocean when it was 
taken—fresh from the feeding grounds; 
the fish in the second can was taken 
when it had been long away from the 
sea, and its long fast had deprived it of 
its rich redness. 

The head is the choice part of the sal- 
mon to the Indian, and if the cannery 
be close to an Indian reservation, the few 
old squaws who perhaps help now and 
then at the cannery will each carry home 
in her pack-basket (a basket made to fit 
the back and shoulders, with a strap 
from one side, across the forehead to the 
other side) an immense load of the sal- 
mon heads every day. If there are no 
squaws at work at the cannery, the 
braves hang about, despite the aversion 
of the workmen to their loafing, and 
manage to steal their share of titbits. 
The red man (like a certain red-headed 
bird of the fields) is not particular as to 
the freshness of his meat provender, so 
he gathers in many of the fish heads, 
and keeps them until they are so stale 
that they would turn the stomach of any- 
thing but an Indian. The salmon eggs 
are each the size of a garden pea—oily, 
coarse, hard to cook, and to most palates 
an untempting food. This offal, eggs, 
heads, etc., is dumped through a shute 
(tons of it in a season) into the bay— 
the prey of the sea fowl and the things 
that live in the water. 

Seals and sea-lions come in the bay at 
this season to get their share of the 
booty ; and, in addition to the innumer- 
able sea birds of all kinds that are con- 
stantly on the waters of the bay in this 
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salmon canning time, thousands of gulls 
(the scavengers of the sea coast) cover 
the surface of the water, and with their 
incessant squalls and screams make a 
clamor terrific. The gull cannot dive, 
but much of the meat floats, and that 
which sinks at first (as fish heads) rises 
later. The slayer of a gull—so valuable 
are its services as a scavenger considered 
—is liable to a fine of $5.00 for each gull 
slain. 


length by 10 to 15 ft. beam, it will serve 
to convince any save the most skeptical 
as to how little danger there really is. 
I made this trip last July in a 16-ft. Mor- 
ris canoe, carrying very close to 600 lbs. 
all told, and never in the whole run from 
Grayling to Oscoda—300 miles by water 
—was in the least real danger of a cap- 
size. 

To those contemplating a canoe or fish- 
ing trip the coming season, I would say, 











ON THE AU SABLE.——This shanty-boat struck a rock in the rapids, and had to 
be abandoned by her party. 





A CANOE TRIP ON THE AU SABLE. 





A great deal has been already written 
in regard to this beautiful stream. Of 
its beauty too much cannot be said. But 
a great many writers have given forth 
the impression that it is a wild and dan- 
gerous stream. It is true there is no 
swifter river in Michigan and it is also 
true that there are several miles of rap- 
ids, but when it is recalled that even 
these rapids are navigated by shanty 
boats—‘‘ Wanagans,” as they are known 
on the Au Sable—of 20 to 4o ft. in 


Go to Au Sable. You will not be disap- 
pointed. If you are fishermen, go early 
and fight the mosquitos, catch plenty of 
fish and be happy. But if, like myself, 
you are a canoeist first and a fisherman 
afterward, then wait until the latter part 
of July or if possible, the middle of Au- 
gust. Then the mosquitos won’t be so 
hungry and at the same time you will 
have no trouble in getting all the fish 
needed for camp purposes. But, be it 
June, July or August, don’t neglect to 
take plenty of blankets ; for, even in mid- 
summer, Northern Michigan nights have 
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a curious and very unpleasant way of 
getting chilly in the wee small hours and 
it is far safer to carry along a little ex- 
tra bedding than to take chances. If 
you should need it, you will, like the 
Westerner and his gun, want it right 
bad. As for supplies, only such luxuries 
as your cravings may suggest need be 
brought with you, as there are plenty of 
settlers all along the river who are ready 
and willing to supply the necessaries— 
such as bread, eggs, butter, etc. 

The trip from Grayling to Oscoda can 
be made comfortably in ten days, with- 
out dipping a paddle except to steer; 
so let your rate of travel be according to 
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ness. The head of the rapids are located 
about 15 miles below Bamfield’s and it is 
advisable to make camp between these 
spots, as there is a 7 to 10-mile stretch 
of swift water where all your attention 
will be occupied without keeping watch 
for a desirable camping site. Another 
part of the stream well to bear in mind 
is what is known as the Big Swamp, lo- 
cated 20 miles above Oscoda and about 
a day’s run below the rapids. There are 
good camp spots at both ends of this 
10-mile stretch of sluggish water but 
none between. 

On the upper waters brook and rain- 
bow trout will be taken in abundance— 


‘ 














ON THE AU SABLE.—A ‘“‘Wanagan.'’ This houseboat made the trip from Grayling to 
Oscoda in ten days, carrying a party of 14 people. 





the amount of time at your disposal. 
There are springs innumerable and un- 
limited camp sites, the principal ones be- 
ing marked by painted sign boards, read- 
ing Roosevelt, Stillwater, Alice, etc., and 
at each of these camps will be found the 
finest of spring water. These sign 
boards were put up and are kept up by 
guides who make a business of bringing 
parties down the river each season. By 
all means stop at McKinley, once a thriv- 
ing town of 5,000 inhabitants, and wit- 
ness the passing of the lumber industry 
in Michigan. Also stop at Bamfield’s 


and have a talk with poor old “ Bam” 
—a pioneer and character of the wilder- 


not more than 25 per man per day, or of 
less than 8 inches length, remember— 
but farther down, below Bamfield’s, most- 
ly the rainbow will be found. Plenty of 
pike may be taken with a trolling spoon 
in the deep eddies at the foot of the 
numberless high bluffs. If you are a 
genuine lover of fishing, canoeing and 
camp life, no finer outing than a trip 
down the Au Sable from Grayling on 
the Michigan Central to Oscoda on Lake 
Huron and trip by steamer to Detroit 
or Mackinaw, as a finisher, can be had 
in these United States. 
F. E. Wooten. 
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A RIVER OUTING. 

It being now mid-summer—in the 
very heart of the vacation season—no 
matter how poor an orator you may be, 
you can easily hold an audience if you 
select the right subject—namely, 
“Camping out.” Early in June, one 
whom I will call Frank accompanied the 
writer on a short trip. We had but a 
week off and were forced to arrange 


muscallonge or brook trout. We were 
not headed for Atlantic City, Palm 
Beach or Coney Island; we were not to 
put up at any $7.00-a-day hotel; we did 
not want dancing or the opera; we did 
not want to join the crowds. Had we 
desired this form of amusement, we 
would not have left Chicago. Our de- 
sire was to find a quiet place, away from 
town and the hurly-burly, where we 
could loiter along the stream and feel 











FRANK LANDS THE FIRST 


Photo by the Author. 





CATFISH. 





matters accordingly. To get together 
our camping outfit was but the work of 
an hour. With a 7x9 tent, a shotgun, a 
.22 Winchester, frying-pan, a tin pail for 
tea or coffee, tin cups, plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, a small axe, 2 pairs blan- 
kets, and a few other articles, together 
with a goodly lot of fishing tackle, we 
boarded a C., M. & St. P. train for the 
Mississippi—yes, just the plain old Mis- 
sissippi. We were not after deer, bear, 


that we were at peace and free from 
trouble for at least the brief week’s time 
of our furlough. After some 4 hours’ 
ride we left the train at Green Island— 
a little station about 10 miles up the 
river from Sabula, Iowa, near where the 
Maquoketa pours its waters into the Mis- 
sissippi. We selected a pleasant spot on 
the bank of the Maquoketa and camped 
for the night. We did not arrange for 
any “extras” in this camping prepara- 
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tion; for, as I said before, we were not 
out for extras or frills. We longed to 
get back to Nature; to so far as possible 
imitate the red man, omitting the dog- 
eating feature. 

After getting our tent in shape, mak- 
ing some tea, frying bacon and finishing 
our first “out” meal, it was sundown. 








ON THE MAQUOKETA RIVER. 


Photo by the Author. 





We sat there, looking out upon the water 
—feeling quite contented and as happy as 
a person could reasonably be expected to 
feel, when, try as hard as he might, he 
cannot forget that way down in Chicago 
rent will soon again be due, with meat 
and vegetables steadily going up, and 
that in seven short days he must tear 
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down his wigwam and hike back to the 
same old “ catch-a-car”’ life. I sat there, 
thinking it over—not noticing that 
Frank was missing, until he came run- 
ning up from the water’s edge with a 
5-pound catfish. He had done nobly. 
Besides securing fresh fish for breakfast, 
he had snatched the writer from a hide- 
ous nightmare of city life. I suddenly 
came to my senses and realized that, al- 
though 200 miles from home, I had per- 
mitted my troubles to follow and find 
me out. I resolved then and there to re- 
member them no more for the remainder 
of our trip. And thus, along about Io 
o'clock, we found ourselves sleeping 
soundly. 

The next morning dawned clear and 
sunny. The wild birds kept up such a 
chorus that we could not have slept had 
we wanted to, but we had no desire. We 
were up with them and down bathing in 
the stream; after which we prepared 
breakfast and ate; then hunted up an old 
boat which we bought for a nominal 
sum, packed our outfit and loaded it in, 
climbed aboard, “tied loose” and hied 
away down-stream—for our plan was to 
go as far as Rock Island, abandon the 
boat and take the train home from there 
—which we did on schedule time. Our 
trip consisted mostly of boating, bathing 
and “ loitering along,” as we could easily 
catch more catfish than ten families of 
Roosevelt proportions could have eaten; 
and, having no use for them, we did not 
want to catch and kill them for amuse- 
ment only. On the second day out we 
stopped at Sabula and bought a few 
yards of muslin, with which to construct 
a sail—which was, by the way, a rather 
primitive affair and such an one as an 
old tar might rightly look upon and 
smile at our simplicity; but it answered 
the purpose quite well, pushing us across 
and back and up and down the stream 
with fully as great speed as we cared to 
have our little boat move. When the 
wind was strong we found the breakers 
quite high, and, 


not wishing to be 


dumped into the river and thus lose our 
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guns and cooking utensils, we would run 
ashore and “lay by” for a calm. 

Our next trip will be in September, 
when we have arranged to go by rail to 
Eau Claire, Wis., and from there by boat 
down the Chippewa River 60 miles to 
the Mississippi; thence to St. Louis by 
that stream, and then by rail again from 
that city home to Chicago. 

Chicago, Ills. C. S. ELtison. 


> 





GAME WARDEN WuitNeEy of Walla 
Walla County, Wash., southwest of Spo- 
kane, has placed an order with the State 
Fish Hatchery for 25,000 trout to stock 
the Touchet River. Another order, sent 
to the National Fish Commissioner, calls 
for the black speckled and rainbow trout 
—said to be best adapted to the mountain 
streams of this section. Mr. Whitney has 
appointed IL. H. Macomber deputy fish 
commissioner and the fish will be placed 
in the streams by him. 


——$__.———____ 


A COLORADO TROUT. 





The term “big fish’? may justly apply 
to a catch that can boast but few inches 
or ounces, for we have always the species 
to consider, and in consequence a 2-lb. 
crappie is away yonder bigger than a 
50-lb. catfish. The question of locality 
also governs to some extent, since un- 
doubtedly fish of the same species may 
grow larger in some waters than in 
others; so that, in presenting a photo- 
graph of the largest trout ever taken in 
Colorado, it does not necessarily follow 
that larger specimens are not awaiting 
the angler there or elsewhere. 

This fish—a “ Salvelinus namaycush ” 
—was taken in the legitimate way with 
hook and line at Twin Lakes, June 1, 
1907, by W. W. Fay of Buena Vista, 
Colo. Its measurements follow: Weight, 
2014 lbs.; length, 3914 in.; girth, 2134 

















The Largest Trout Ever Caught in Colorado. 





in.; head, 8% in.; width of tail spread, 
10% in.; dorsal fin length, 5 in.; front 
fin length, 534 in. Most assuredly a 
prize that any angler might covet. 
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CAMP LIFE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


By CHARLES 8. MOODY, M. D. 


HENEVER the vital forces are 
not so depleted that the patient 
is bedfast, the ideal treatment 

for consumption is a camp life. This I 
set forth in the July, 1905, issue of 
Sports AFIELD. At that time, however, 
I only spoke of the patient’s taking such 
treatment at or near home—some cir- 
cumstance preventing a journey. I shall 
now outline a treatment that pre-sup- 
poses a long trip perhaps and a season 
or more in camp in an ideal climate— 
one where all conditions are most favor- 
able to a complete recovery. This natu- 
rally means a climate in which the vic- 
tim may keep the vital functions active 
and which is also inhibitive to the de- 
velopment of the tubercular bacillus. 

It used to be the fad for physicians to 
advise their patients to take a trip to 
Colorado. I am glad to know that, 
nowadays, physicians are having the 
welfare of their patients more at heart. 
It used to be considered the proper 
thing for the physician to advise a trip 
for his patient, where the latter could go 
and quietly pass away, without making 
his demise upon the physician’s hands. 
Colorado was the first place that came 
into the physician’s head and to Colorado 
the patient went, regardless of whether 


the climatic conditions there were suit- 
able or not. If the sufferer did not have 
sufficient lung capacity to withstand the 
rarified atmosphere of Colorado, he very 
soon succumbed to the disease. I wish, 
however, to be perfectly fair in this mat- 
ter, and will say that for the patient in 
the incipient stages, whose lung cells are 
not yet broken down and who possesses 
sufficient strength to inhale enough oxy- 
gen to sustain life, Colorado is the ideal 
climate. A high altitude forces an ex- 
pansion of the inert lung cells, and it is 
an axiom in the treatment of this disease 
that the bacillus cannot exist in oxygen. 
To the patient, however, whose lung 
cells are beginning to break down and 
who is expectorating masses of dead 
lung tissue, and whose air capacity is in 
consequence materially decreased, Colo- 
rado is among the poorest places that he 
can possibly go to. I am well aware 
that this will not meet the approval of 


. those who have a selfish interest in rec- 


ommending the State, but the facts re- 
main, nevertheless. 

Investigation has proven that seaboard 
States, what though all other conditions 
are favorable, are not conducive to the 
well-being of the tuberculous—the rea- 
son being that the air of the seabord is 
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not laden with oxygen and is apt to be 
laden with moisture, and the bacillus 
tuberculosis exists best in a damp medi- 
um—dampness, darkness and lack of 
oxygen presenting the ideal conditions 
for the propagation of the germ, with 
heat added of couse. The high table- 
lands of New Mexico, Mexico and South- 
ern Colorado are among the best places 
on earth for a certain class of cases, such 
as I have hitherto described. The vast 
majority of the tuberculous, however, 
will find conditions west of the Rocky 
Mountains better suited to their needs. 
The prevailing winds of the Pacific Coast 
region have either blown for leagues off 
the Pacific Ocean or have swept for miles 
over the vast treeless plains and up 
over the crest of the great range, until 
they are robbed of practically all their 
deleterious qualities and come to the 
sufferer almost pure oxygen, or at least 
oxygen in as nearly a pure state as the 
lungs are capable of assimilating it. 

The topography of our three North- 
western States is so varied that one may 
have difficulty in choosing. However, 
I have long looked upon the lake region 
of Northern Idaho as the climate best 
suited to all sufferers from tubercolosis 
who are able to travel at all. The lakes 
are situated right in the heart of the 
Bitter Root Mountains, surrounded by 
great forests of conifers, and yet are not 
of such high altitude as to render breath- 
ing laborious. The summers are long 
and mild; the winters not overly severe. 
Various forms of sport are to be had 
right at your tent door and boating upon 
the still waters of the various lakes makes 
a sojourn in these regions a pleasure. 
Of the two great bodies of water, I am 
partial to Lake Pend d’Oreille—possibly 
because I have had a closer association 
with it. It is also more accessible, being 
reached by three trans-continental rail- 
roads. Cceur d’Aléne, however, is a 
very beautiful sheet of water and is easi- 
ly reached from Spokane. Then come 
the minor lakes that dot the landscape 
and are gems for a summer camp. 

As to means of transportation, a trip 


into the country I have in mind should 
be made by team. Not only will the 
traveler enjoy the journey but the camp- 
ing-out experience will do him a world 
of good physically. Oftentimes it is im- 
possible to make such a journey, how- 
ever, and the traveler must needs reach 
the objective point as rapidly as possible. 

We will suppose that the patient has 
arrived at Spokane and is now prepared 
to live near to Nature’s heart, in the 
same primitive manner that our ancestors 
did before the tubercular bacillus was 
ever thought of. Let him go to some 
of the many outfitters.in the city and 
purchase a full outfit, gauging his pur- 
chases according to his individual needs. 
For covering an A wall tent (such as are 
furnished U. S. Army officers) of stout 
duck, brown preferably and capable of 
being rolled up all around. Better still, 
a regular Indian tepee, which the tent 
maker can make for you in a short time. 
Avoid the so-called sleeping bags as you 
would the plague. Purchase instead a 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket (with air bed 
inside) or a spring cot. 

Inasmuch as your diet has no doubt 
played an important part in your condi- 
tion so far, you want to eschew such 
foods as are not calculated to build up 
worn-out tissue. Fats should be eaten 
liberally; and of these none is so whole- 
some as bacon. “But,” I hear you say, 
“T cannot eat bacon.” I am aware that 
you think you cannot, but you just get 
out once into the shadow of the pines 
and you can eat anything. Butter, eggs 
and milk—procurable from nearby set- 
tlers—should be used in plenty. You 
are going out to try a new method of 
living ; therefore, avoid medicines. There 
is not one single drug in the whole range 
of the pharmacopceia that has the slight- 
est effect upon the development of the 
disease, or rather upon arresting its de- 
velopment. 

Having once reached the immediate 
neighborhood where you intend to so- 
journ, look about you for a desirable 
spot. Let it be upon a gentle slope, 
back from the lake, and near where some 
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little stream flows into the main body. 
There are many such places—usually at 
the heads of little bays that indent the 
shore line. The great pines stand scat- 
tered over the ground, furnishing a de- 
lightful shade; the grass grows tall here, 
affording a finer carpet than the looms 
of Brussels ever produced. Cut away 
the undergrowth for several yards about 
your tent site and pile and burn all fallen 
logs and brush-wood. Quite a distance 
from the tent dig a deep trench and into 
it throw all camp refuse. Once each 
week pile dried brush over this and burn 
it. The reason will be apparent when 
you find that this simple manceuvre ef- 
fectually does away with all the flies and 
hornets that otherwise would make life 
miserable. See that the camp is kept 
zealously clean. Cleanliness in camp is 
the price of comfort. Never clean fish 
or game near camp; nor, after cleaning 
it, allow the refuse to remain exposed. 
Either burn or bury it. These simple 
directions will be the means of prevent- 
ing the swarms of vermin that often in- 
fest camp life and always are evident in 
a camp that is unclean. Roll up your 
tent flaps every day, rain or shine, and 
every fair day air the bedding and all 
unused clothing. You are now ready to 
begin living. Cook your own meals. 
There is a zest about a meal prepared 
by your own hands that makes it appe- 
tizing. Do every act about the camp 
that you are capable of doing. Cut your 
own fuel, carry your own water, clean 
your own game or fish, make your own 
bed. These things may seem trivial and 
uncalled for, but they go to make up the 
sum of camp life. I once spoke about 
having an occupation and following it. 
The man who has no object in life be- 
comes retrospective. The tubercular suf- 
ferer, above all other men, should keep 
his mind away from himself. Therefore, 
select an occupation and follow it unre- 
lentingly. I do not mean by this that 
you should fatigue yourself, but let it 
occupy your mind to the extinction of 
all thoughts of self. The man who lives 
in the manner here suggested stands as 
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nearly a perfect chance of getting well 
as medical science has been able to ad- 
vise. There are certain forms of tuber- 
culosis that nothing will cure—as where 
the patient does not possess the neces- 
sary strength to resist the ravages of the 
disease. To such I can only extend the 
hand of warmest sympathy. 





OLD BOB-TAIL. 


I had just arrived within sight of the 
100 Ranch, when, not 50 yds. in front 
of me, sat a cowboy on his pony, watch- 
ing me. He had evidently waited to see 
where I was bound for; I had on city 
dress, so he knew I was not a neighbor. 
“Say, Sefior, where you going?” I in- 
formed him that I was going to the 100 
Ranch. “All right,” said he, as he 
started to ride away; then, looking back 
over his shoulder: ‘Fine pair of dogs 
you've got there; if you’re not careful 
though, you’ll get ’em all chewed up.” 
“How is that?” I asked. He stopped, 
threw one leg over his horse’s neck, and 
said: ‘‘Guess you haven’t heard about 
Old Bob?” “No,” I answered. 

“Well, it was in 1903—one morning 
in August. There had been a hard rain 
during the night and the trees sparkled 
with rain-drops—a lovely morning. As 
Old Bob looked out of the bushes, he 
saw a dozen nice Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens in the yard of the 100 Ranch. 
Springing out, he seized one, but no 
sooner had he gotten a good hold en it, 
than the report of a rifle rang out on the 
morning air, followed by another and 
another, and when he got back to the 
bushes Mr. Prairie Wolf was minus about 
six inches of tail, besides a bunch of hair 
from his neck. This gave him the name 
of Old Bob tail.” He was a coyote of 
extraordinary size—about six inches tall- 
er than any of his kind and of a light 
grey color. 

“This little incident was soon forgot- 
ten at the ranch, but not by Old Bob, 
who vowed revenge for that six inches 
of tail. A few weeks later he killed one 


of the first-born Hereford calves belong- 
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ing to the 100 Ranch—being caught in 
the act by one of the cow punchers; this 
called down vengeance on his head; for 
the boss armed us all and said that for 
every scalp we brought in he would give 
us a box of cartridges. We soon be- 
came good rifle shots, but kicked on the 
prize—asking for the price of a box in- 
stead. Then the boss said he would 
give a dollar, and soon there was a long 
string of scalps drying in the sun in the 
back yard—but Old Bob-tail’s wasn’t 
among ’em. 

“‘One day Old Bob and the boss came 


carcass finds two dead coyotes and the 
trail of another where he had gone away 
very sick. ‘I am sure that was Old 
Bob,’ said the boss that night, when he 
was telling us boys, ‘and I think that'll 
spoil his appetite for colts.’ 

“Things ran pretty smooth on the 
ranch for the rest of the summer. Oc- 
casionally there was a scalp brought in. 
As soon as autumn set in there was 
more damage being done, but ’twas on 
the adjoining ranches mostly. One day 
a report came in that a ranchero, while 
bunching some cattle over in Turkey 











A CAMPING PARTY ON THE 
Photo by C. B. LITTLE, Omaha, Nebraska. 





NIOBRARA RIVER, NEBRASKA, 





face to face in a little narrow path in the 
woods. The boss grabbed for his gun, 
but his horse shied—almost throwing 
him—and before he could get in shape 
to shoot, Old Bob had made a sneak, 
and I’ll bet the coyote smiled if he heard 
what the boss said to that horse. The 
next morning a young colt was found, 
with part of his neck eaten out. ‘I'll 
bet $20 it was that darned bob-tail 
coyote,’ says the boss. ‘Say, Pedro, 
take this pizen and go down there and 
chuck that colt full.’ Next morning the 
boss rides down there and close to the 


Pass, had found a calf with its neck 
eaten out and that a coyote of enormous 
size had jumped out of a bush close by 
and it was noticed that his tail was short. 
‘Old Bob!’ shouts the boss, bringing his 
fist down on the table. ‘Boys, I’ll give 
$25 for the scalp of that consarned bob- 
tailed skunk!’ Then the boss sends 
*way back to Kentucky for some hounds. 
The dogs arrived in due time, and, after 
a few runs after coyotes, which they 
pulled down and killed, were pronounced 
as fine as silk and ready for Old Bob- 
tail, and says the boss: ‘Now, boys, at 
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the first signs of him come a-flying to 
the ranch and let me know and we 
sure’ll get him.’ Old Bob must have 
heard him; for he staid away from the 
ranch and we all began to think we had 
lost that twenty-five. One day a peon 
brought in a big skin and it was bob- 
tailed; but he couldn’t fool the boss, 
who looked the skin over carefully and 
then told the Mexican that he had cut it 
off—but Mexie stuck to it that he didn’t. 
The boss wouldn’t turn loose that $25, 
however. Afterwards we asked Mexie 
about it and he said that he accidentally 
pulled the tail off while skinning it, so 
you see he could swear he didn’t cut it 
off without lying. 

“It was in April. The women folks 
had gone out to gather amapolas ( fop- 
pies), and, on crossing an arroyo, had 
found one of the pedigreed Chester 
White sows lying dead and close by a 
big coyote track; they went back and 
told the boss. He was so mad we were 
afraid to look at him. When he shouted 
‘Vamos!’ we were mounted and waiting 
—having gotten the news ahead of him ; 
so, the moment he came out the gate 
with the dogs in leash, we joined him. 
As soon as we reached the spot, the 
dogs stood on their hind-legs and hol- 
lered. ‘Turn’em loose, you dummy!’ 
shouts the boss—and he was some mad 
when he saw his fine sow all chawed up, 
let me tell you. I knew if them dogs 
wanted to live, they had better not lose 
that trail. Well, away we went—all of 
us doing circus riding, to keep from be- 
ing raked off in going through the 
chaparral. In about five minutes we 
came out in the prairie and could see for 
miles ahead. About a mile to the west 
there was a coyote, going full tilt, with 
the hounds about 300 yds. behind him 
—the dogs a-yelping every jump—and, 
let me tell you, everything on that 
prairie was sure moving some. Pretty 
soon Mr. Coyote circled to the north, 
and I knew he was heading back for the 
chaparral. I looked at the boss, who 
shouted something and waved his hand 
at me. I didn’t hear what he said but I 
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knew what he meant, and began using 
both spurs and the end of my lasso rope, 
in the hope of getting more speed out 
of my bronco. (I knew if I didn’t head 
that coyote, I would get my pay before 
pay-day). Well, after a mile or so of 
hard running, I headed him southwest, 
and I then saw he would have to cross 
the prairie—a distance of two leagues— 
or. take to the hill a mile to the east, 
called the Candle Sticks, for if he staid 
down in the valley he wouldn’t last long- 
er than 15 minutes. Well, he thought 
of those hills all right—and the boss 
failed to head him off. But there was 
Ramon and Conrado, a little farther to 
the east and coming down on him fast, 
but the ground had begun to get rough 
and was full of sink-holes and rocks. 
As I came to the top of a little hill, I 
saw Ramon was within 200 yds. of him; 
he had his loop ready and was spurring 
that bronco like he was a-trying to dig 
his ribs out; he was gaining on him, too 
—so Mr. Coyote turned south. This 
threw Ramon farther away, but put 
Conrado within 100 yds. of him. I saw 
Conrado spurring like mad; he got to 
within 50 yds., when he disappeared in 
a cloud of dust—his horse having taken 
a header with him. Then the dogs over- 
took Mr. Coyote, but he shook ’em off 
and started back northeast. I saw that 
it was now my turn, as Ramon had been’ 
left farther to the south. Well, I couldn’t 
turn him, so he got to the hills. At the 
foot of the hills the boss come up with 
me and together we went up. Half-way 
we had to leave our horses on account 
of the brush and go up on foot; we had 
got to the mesa when we heard the 
hounds fighting. We hurried for all 
that was in us, but the fight was over 
before we got there. We met one of 
the hounds coming back; he had an 
ugly gash in his side and an eye torn 
out. We went on and found the other; 
he had crawled under a bush to die, as 
he was all cut up. But Old Bob-tail— 
Where was he? 

‘“‘The boss never said a word, as he 
knew everybody had done their best. 
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We picked up the dogs and took them 
back to our horses. Then we looked to 
the southwest, and, about a mile away, 
could see Ramon on his spotted bronco, 
whipping and spurring. Juan was on 
his left, while Pedro was on his right. 
‘There he goes!’ says the boss, ‘and 
they are going to get him.’ All of a 
sudden Ramon pulls up and the others 
rush to him—circling ; then they stopped, 
we could see they had something; so 
we rush down there, and, sure enough, 
there was Old Bob-tail, red-eyed and 
panting; he had three ropes on him and 
couldn’t do a thing. The boss sends 
me to get a club—said he was going to 
beat him to death—but when I got back 
Mr. Coyote was so near dead from chok- 
ing that he would not appreciate a good 
beating. So the boss says, ‘Tie the 
scamp and take him to the house.’ So 
we hog-tied him and put a bridle on him, 
so he couldn’t bite. As Pedro had the 
tamest horse, he took him up in front of 
him, while Ramon and I went to get the 
dogs. We found Conrado sitting on a 
rock, looking as home sick as a soldier. 
‘Where’s your horse?’ says I. He 
jerked his head to the south; we looked, 
and saw the animal lying on his back in 
a sink-hole, with his feet sticking up in 
the air and unable to get up. We turned 
him over and got him out; he wasn’t 
hurt at all, so Conrado got up and 
mounted him. 

“We found the dogs. One of them 
was dead and the other limped with all 
four feet, so we had to carry him home. 
Mr. Coyote was chained up in the back 
yard. He was sullen and would not 
fight, even when we poked him. We 
knew some terrible fate awaited him as 
soon as the boss got around toit. Next 
morning, as I went by the house, I saw 
him pulling at his chain, trying to get 
away, and when I went up close he 
snarled at me. Just then the boss came 
out and said: ‘So he has come to, has 
he? well, we'll see what he’ll do with 
Tom and Jerry.’ Tom was a big bull- 
dog and Jerry was a bull-terrier, and 
together they had chewed up all the 
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dogs that had been unfortunate enough 
to come near the ranch. So we madea 
corral out of some chicken wire and put 
Mr. Coyote in. Tom and Jerry were 
then let in and together they rushed 
him—he running and snapping back at 
them, till old Tom got so far behind that 
it was easier for him to grab behind him 
than to try to overtake Mr. Coyote. 
Soon they came together. Old Tom 
and Bob-Tail rolled over and over and 
we saw that Tom had him by the neck; 
then Jerry jumps in and grabs him by 
the hind-leg. We had forgotten to 
sprinkle down the dust in the corral, so 
about all we could see was a cloud of 
dust; but we saw enough to know that 
all three were as busy as a bird dog 
working a flock of quail. Pretty soon 
Mr. Coyote gets loose and makes a jump 
for the corral fence—going clean over 
as slick as a cat—and was gone around 
the barn and out of sight quicker’n Scat! 
and that’s some quicker’n the boss can 
draw his gun. The boss couldn’t say a 
word. He just stood there, looking in 
the direction taken by Old Bob, and 
then he went into the house. Well, 
Sefior, I must bunch those horses and 
head ’em north. I'll see you again, at 
the ranch” —and with that he left me. 

I put spurs to my pony and soon ar- 
rived at the ranch, where I was cordially 
received by el Administrador. After 
dinner I asked about Old Bob-tail, as I 
was anxious for some sport—having 
been shut up in the city all summer. I 
was told that deer, turkey and other 
game were plentiful and that Old Bob 
was still doing damage—apparently none 
the worse for his little adventure in the 
corral. 

A few days had gone by. I was hav- 
ing fine sport shooting turkeys and had, 
one day, killed a fine buck. I left it 
(after hog dressing it) to go to a spring 
for a drink. When I came back there 
was a large coyote eating my deer: it 
must have been because I was so angry 
that I missed two running shots. As he 
crossed into the chaparral, I saw that he 
had a bob tail. I immediately: made all 
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haste to the ranch and got my dogs. El 
Administrador and three cowboys ac- 
companied me and we soon had the dogs 
on the trail, and it was a hard one— 
through chaparral and over hills. Toward 
sundown we had him in sight and he 
was going for the hills about a mile off 
—we pushing the horses for all the speed 
they had in them. It looked as though 
Old Bob would reach the hills and get 
safely away. We followed him to the 
foot, then up—going over boulders and 
holes, that, had I not been intoxicated 
with the sport of the chase, I would 
have wanted to surmount on foot; as it 
was, I felt like cursing when I had to go 
around some clumps of bushes. Up on 
top there was a mesa, covered with big 
flat rocks; some stood on edge, others 
leaned against each other; into one of 
these places the dogs were headed and 
gave tongue—at bay for the fourth time 
that afternoon. We dismounted and el 
Administrador and I slipped up. There, 
under a big rock, was a coyote with his 
head sticking out—snapping at the dogs 
when they got too near. El Administra- 
dor gripped my arm and whispered, 
“Shoot!” We were about 50 yds. from 
him; there was danger of hitting the 
dogs, but I took good aim and pulled 
trigger at the same time his rifle spoke. 
The dogs dashed in and drew the coyote 
out as he was kicking his last kicks; 
then we saw it was Old Bob-tail. El 
Administrador turned and shook hands 
with me. We examined the coyote and 
found but one bullet hole—in his neck ; 
whose bullet did the work, I do not 
know, but I will say that this was the 
most exciting time I ever had in one 
afternoon. The prize I divided among 
the cowboys, keeping the skin (which I 
have had mounted into a rug), and never 
will I forget the days I spent on the 100 
Ranch in Old Mexico. T. C. Srark. 
Tamaulipas, Mexico. 





A. Y. Roserts, whose home ranch is 
at Springdale, Ark., writes as follows 
about the plentifulness of game in the 
Indian Territory: ‘I was recently guide 
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for a party of Indianians who wished to 
try their luck after big game. At Fort 
Smith we laid in provisions for an 18-day 
hunt, and arrived at our destination next 
morning just at daylight, where we em- 
ployed a man with a good team to con- 
vey us to camp, some 18 or 19 miles 
from the railroad. The surrounding 
country—a wooded strip some 50 by 75 
miles in area—has very few settlers and 
the nearest houses to our camp were 
from 10 to 20 miles away. There is no 
domestic stock to be in danger from 
stray bullets, the hunter seeing only 
wild game. Our party, first and last, 
had a great many shots at deer but failed 
to get venison. Twenty-four deer were 
seen in 4 days, and I never heard so 
much shooting where no game was 
brought to camp. One of the men crip- 
pled 3 deer but got none of them. — In 
December I had located another party— 
also from Indiana—at the same point, 
and its members killed a great many 
deer and turkeys; but this last crowd 
was less fortunate. To illustrate the 
difference in hunting parties, I will state 
that some sportsmen who were located 
at this camp for 8 days, 3 years ago, 
killed 26 deer and 17 turkeys, besides a 
great deal of small game. I saw one 
man kill 5 deer without moving from his 
position. Of course, he was a good shot 
and experienced in hunting. There will 
be plenty of game in the country referred 
to for many years to come. Bear sign 
is frequently found, but the Indian Terri- 
tory bear is a wary brute and pretty hard 
to find. Fishing is good in the streams, 
and the woods are full of wild honey. 
In fact, there is pretty nearly anything 
a sportsman could ask, down to grey 
squirrels.” 


-— 
ie 


THE HUNTER’S SOLILOQUY. 








Without death, there could be no life. 
This melancholy thought was forcibly 
illustrated to the meditative hunter in the 
whispering solitude of the forest, when 
he discovered ten white birches growing 
from the decayed centre of a white pine 
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stump. Oxygen, the destructive agent of 
Nature, was slowly disintegrating the 
giant of the 19th century, and from the 
chemical elements thus set free, the om- 
nipotent Creator with the mysterious 
forces of heat, moisture and sunlight, 
was developing 20th century white 
birches. The vigorous life of the white 


ings are towering skyward and their oc- 
cupants are as unmindful of the slum- 
bering tribes gone before as the birches 
upon the monarch of trees. The solitary 
hunter gazes reverently upon the won- 
derful handiwork of Nature and re- 
peats to the forest primeval the immortal 
words of William Cullen Bryant: 

















LIFE IN THE MIDST OF DEATH. 


= Photo by Dr. J. W. BIRD, Stevens Point, Wis. 





pine had ceased and gone beyond the 
impenetrable curtain of the silent past, 
while the young and healthy birches were 
striving for the future and developing 
for the admiration of generations yet to 
come. 

This inspiring scene of the vegetable 
world is more touchingly portrayed in 
the animal kingdom, where upon the 
guins of ancient cities the modern build- 


‘*The gay will laugh, 
When thou sre gone; the solemn brood of care 
Plod on; and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom. 
Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall 
come 
And make their bed with thee.’’ 


J. W. Brrp, M. D. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
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TEN years ago, according to an Ohio 
paper of reputed veracity, a fisherman on 
the Maumee River stuck his willow pole 
in the bank and wandered off to see if he 
could find some wild onions or slippery 
elm bark for the family to live on until 
the blackberries ripened. A few yards 
back from the stream, something moving 
in the grass attracted his eye, and a 
painstaking investigation discovered it to 
be a mud turtle as big over as A pie- 
plate, which he proceeded to drive across 
lots toward the house, his mind pleasant- 
ly filled with thoughts of a coming feast. 
Well, the other day he ran across the old 
turtle shell out in the back yard, and 
naturally his mind reverted to the day of 
its capture. It is wonderful how a true 
sportsman will cherish the memory of 
notable successes—though in the present 
instance forgetfulness would have been 
inexcusable, because mud turtles have 
been scarce on the Maumee since the 
year Parson Stoddard held a six-weeks’ 
camp meeting at Gravelly Ford. Some 
people think it was the ‘trot-lining that 
done the work; others, that the daily 
baptizing of backwoods sinners gave the 
turtles a fright from which they have 
never recovered. I am merely stating 
the different theories without expressing 


























a preference for either. At any rate, our 
fisherman went over to see about his 
pole, and found that it had taken root 
and grown to a sapling of considerable 
size; furthermore, its top branches were 
swayed down into the murky tide as 
though by a heavy weight, and his whole 
strength hardly sufficed to accomplish 
the task he straightway attempted. While 
the pole was growing, the little fish on 
the, hook had followed suit and had each 
year reared a numerous school of young 
—progeny imbued with a proper regard 
for ancestral claims, for the whole devils 
ing match followed the old one out, and 
were later loaded into wagons and sold 
around among the neighboring towns. 
* 
ca * 

I wisu I could believe this story, but 
its author should have told what kept 
that fisherman off the river for ten years. 
The rest of the yarn is credible enough, 
judged by the Government Standard for 
fish stories, and it ought to have been 
possible to smoothe over this one flaw in 
some way. Maybe he had a spell of 
malaria, or his wife was out of humor 
and refused to dig bait. An obstinate 
woman can work all sorts of mischief 
when she tries. Did I ever tell you how 
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Peg-leg Jones, back in Arizona, was 
knocked out of taking part in a chase 
after some Mexican stage robbers, be- 
cause Mrs. Jones had decorated his old 
buffalo gun with the tinfoil off of cheroots 
and hung it up as a parlor ornament. 
To have taken it from the wall would 
have spoiled the whole effect, since the 
rest of the pretty dinguses were grouped 
around it; and so Peg-leg had to drown 
his disappointment in Tucson whiskey, 
and wound up by falling in the fire and 
incinerating his artificial limb clear to the 
knee-cap. A fellow from the Lazy S 
Ranch rode Jones’s big sorrel on that 
round-up, was a mile in the lead when 
we sighted the Mexicans, and must have 
enjoyed the time of his lite. Both his 
guns were empty when we came back 
and investigated, and I am under the im- 
pression that he had wasted very few 
shots, though straight shooting is not 
commonly expected of a man with six 
ounces of lead in his anatomy and a dead 
horse across his legs. Peg-leg never 
wholly forgave his wife her obstinacy on 
this occasion, in spite of her almost hour- 
ly reiterated expressions of regret. So it is 
that the trivial error of a thoughtless mo- 
ment may embitter one’s whole after life. 
~ * 
* * 

But speaking of wild onions and the 
like reminds me: The other day, having 
nothing else worth doing, I lay in the 
sunshine with closed eyes, and imagined 
growing grass around me and green 
boughs overhead, birds singing and katy- 
dids fiddling, and the blue haze of the 
mountains away off to the westward. I 
think pretty nearly all of us have such 
silly spells in springtime, when the things 
we have coveted and worked so hard to 
gain would be swapped, even up, for a 
chance to roll up our trousers and wade 
where the mud is soft and toe-soothing, 
and to feel the tickling touch of inquisi- 
tive baby minnows, whose noses ought 
by rights be cold, but for some unac- 
countable reason don’t seem so. Maybe 
the big blue herons that do sentinel duty 
along our lake and river shores have 
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- and muddy. 





reasons other than their hunger for stand- 
ing so long in the one spot—which, as 
you may have observed, is usually nice 
If a fellow could only be a 
heron for one month in the year! or if a 
kindly Providence had granted him wings, 
if it was necessary to trouble him with 
this migratory instinct that should be 
possessed by winged creatures alone! 
Then one could slip out on the lawn after 
dark, preen his pinions, take a short run 
and a flap, and slant upward through the 
smoke—laying his course by the stars 
and occasionally honking, wild-goose 
fashion, from pure, unadulterated happi- 
ness! I could dearly enjoy joining a 
flock of dry goods clerks, lawyers, etc., 
just taking their first flight and in need 
of an experienced leader. Maybe'it might 
be a little hard lining them up in the cor- 
rect V-shape, and we would certainly be 
a sight after we got started. Then, in 
the dusk of early morning, I would com- 
mand: ‘Heads up and feet down!’— 
but I suppose you have seen a bunch of 
mallards dropping into a lily bed under 
the willows. I guess we could do it 
gracefully after a little practice. 


* 
7. * 


I NEEDED the wings on the day I 
started to tell about; so I asked a police- 
man what trolley line would carry me 
farthest into the country, and acted upon 
his advice about a dime’s worth, eventu- 
ally leaving the car where it looped 
around a brick kiln. A muddy road ex- 
tended indefinitely beyond. On the one 
hand was a row of bright red cottages; 
on the other an apparently endless vista 
of rusted tomato cans, old barrels, broken 
boxes and other discarded treasures of a 
great and crowded city. I asked the 
motor man if this was the country and 
he smilingly assented. We had passed 
the corporation limits by three long 
miles; this was the country—farther on 
all was wildness and mystery. I could 
see that the wildness and mystery was 
dotted with houses. Automobiles were 
heading for it, and others returning; and 
so, hopelessly, I turned aside among the 
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cans and barrels, pressing onward until 
the actual soil began showing beneath 
the superimposed strata of wood and 
tinned iron, and vagrant blades of grass 
perked upward here and there, with oc- 
casionally the broader leaf of plantain, 
dock or burdock. Say, do you know 
burdock is my sort of a weed? Never 
accused of beauty or usefulness, but it 
holds its head high in spite of all and 
grows where it pleases. So I headed for 
the biggest burdock patch in sight, and 
there in its midst was a bit of grass just 
broad and long enough to lie upon, and 
in the midst of the grass three sturdy 
wild strawberry plants, each with its 
cluster of scarlet fruit. I had found the 
right place and at precisely the right 
time. Found more than I had sought, 
since the memories that came crowding 
thick and fast were not of Arizona’s arid 
plain, ‘‘bad”’ cattle and worse “ varmints”’ 
—bipedal and quadrupedal—but of the 
scenes and friends of earlier days, where, 
from strawberry ripening to nut falling, I 
lived in the woods and largely upon their 
bounty. There are no such woods now- 
adays, no such boys, and I have my 
doubts about the nuts; but the same old 
berries I used to know were right there, 
and I ate only one, to assure myself be- 
yond question that it was not a cheap, 
domesticated imitation—the others I left 
untouched, in the hope that they might 
by chance cheer some other city-starved 
heart as they had my own. 
iz 
* * 

I usep to think I had an all right ear 
for music. Tunes I had heard twice I 
could whistle, and when I whistled peo- 
ple just had to sit up and take notice. 
Imagine a 40-horse-power mocking-bird 
run by steam, and you will have a partial 
idea of what was irrevocably lost to the 
world when the sweet airs of long ago 
became unfashionable. Father used to 
own a ten-acre lot right beside the big 
road, and sometimes he would put me to 
plowing or hoeing and I would begin to 
whistle to keep my mind off my misery. 
People passing along the road would get 
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interested and stop, sitting in their wagons 
or saddles or climbing up on the fence, 
and pretty soon the lane would be black- 
ened from end to end. Then I would 
crawl over in front of the lead team, start 
“Away Down South in Dixie!’’ and 
march along till I got them all going and 
could get a chance to dodge into the 
brush. But I never did get the hang of 
this new music that hashes the notes fine 
and ties them in big and little bunches. 
I’ve tried to, hard’ enough—paying any- 
where from 50 cts. to a dollar for a 
chance to hear these imported singers get 
busy; but their idea of what constitutes a 
tune is not the same as mine. I feel 
towards them as an old Kiowa buck did 
towards me one day, when he wanted to 
give us the Green Corn Dance, and there 
happened to be no other Indian around 
to beat the tom-tom. I tried him with all 
my favorites, from ‘‘The Campbells are 
Coming !”’ to “ Hark! from the Tomb!” 
but he finally gave up in disgust—say- 
ing, “ White man too much diddle-diddle 
—Injun want dum-dum!” It’s the 
“dum-dum’”’ that’s satisfying, when a 
fellow wants his mind relieved from wor- 
rying over the affairs of this world or the 
next. I once happened to be riding 
along the railroad track in Western Texas 
and came upon a passenger train in the 
ditch, with a lot of people the worse for 
their experience and no doctor or surgeon 
to do the needful dosing and carving. 
The worst mauled of the bunch was a 
poor fellow who was on his way East to 
get married, but would now likely have 
to limp into matrimony on a wooden leg; 
still, he was dead game and raised stren- 
uous objections when some hopeless soul 
made a stagger at singing ‘Nearer to 
Thee.” ‘Give us ‘The Girl I Left Be- 
hind Me,’”’ said he and I saw right off it 
was up to me to start my whistle to going. 
Then a brakeman commenced drumming 
an accompaniment on a fire bucket and 
we kept things lively for a couple of 
hours, until a relief train came creeping 
out from Toyah and found cripples and 
all beating time to ‘Go Tell Aunt Rhoda” 
(with variations). Oh, yes! as previ- 
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ously remarked, The Man with the Type- 
writer was once something of a whistler. 


* 
* ok 


INNOCENT intent never yet safeguarded 
a man against acquiring the vices of civil- 
ization, and the last in my list is that of 


spring cleaning—something I never 
dreamed of in days goneby. Probably 


these city folks can’t help being shiftless, 
but a bit of thoughtfulness now and then 
would save them a whole lot of worry 
and work in the final outcome. The old 
cowboy rule is not a bad one to follow: 
Keep the dog out of the shack; always 
expectorate in the fireplace; hang your 
saddles outside; chuck cartridge hulls 
and empty bottles out of the west win- 
dow-hole; sprinkle the floors before 
meals and sweep twice a week. It sounds 
hard, but such sanitary precautions be- 
come second nature after a few weeks; 
and I have thought that Mrs. Dieckel- 
meier, our landlady, were she not con- 
stitutionally suspicious of the intents and 
purposes of all lodgers, might be bene- 
fited by a few suggestions alone the lines 
I have indicated. But in her blissful 
ignorance she holds fast by Eastern ways, 
and the contamination of her example 
may not be wholly evaded. She cleaned 
house May 1 to 4 (both dates inclusive), 
and on the 5th of the month, which 
chanced to be the Sabbath, I tried my 
own unaccustomed hand at the game. I 
winnowed the shirt buttons and bent pins 
from an accumulation of tobacco crumbs 
in my trunk-tray; burned a pack of 
cards, which had been short count by 
the Queen of Spades since, on the up- 
river trip, we fired a Helena sharp off the 
Stacker Lee without the usual precaution 
of exploring his sleeves; patched the hip 
pocket of my second-best overalls ; threw 
away a few old letters and tied the others 
around with a piece of lace-leather left 
over from stringing the saddle I sold 
Buck Doddridge; blacked my shoes, 
rubbed a bit of gasoline around the brim 
of my Stetson, and drove some nails be- 
hind the door for hanging a few Indian 
relics that are best not kept among my, 
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Sunday clothes—I’ve washed them a 
dozen times, but somehow they continue 
remindful of old-time associations. The 
job was finished before the fashionable 
breakfast hour, but had it lasted a week 
the forfeiture of principle would have 
been none the more glaring. Civilization 
has got me going, and it is only a matter 
of months and years until, like the fellow 
in No. 17 across the hall, I will be night- 
ly stumbling up the stairs in the small 
hours, singing— 
“°*Tain’t becosh y’r eyesh ish curly; 
’Tain’t becosbh y’r hair ish bloo-oo!” 


* 
ok ok 


One of our Western aristocrats is tell- 
ing of how he ran a jack-rabbit to a 
standstill with his $3,000 40-horse auto- 
mobile—just as though a lot of us hadn’t 
done as much, time and again, on $15 
plains ponies! A jack-rabbit is speedy 
enough for ordinary purposes, but it is 
an open secret out West that the com- 
monest and scrubbiest of coyotes often 
runs one of them down as a sort of be- 
fore-breakfast stunt. I admit that “the 
coyote sometimes eats breakfast rather 
late in the day, but that proves nothing 
to his disadvantage. He is a shifty and 
keen-witted chap, with no sportsmanlike 
ideas to prevent his cutting corners on 
game that declines to run or fly straight, 
and the wild turkey that flushes in his 
sight had better hunt a roosting place 
above jumping height. I have seen Ari- 
zona cowboys rope able-bodied antelope, 
and I have it on credible evidence that 
the New Mexican Indians used to run 
down deer on foot, taking the country as 
it came, mountains or plains, and never 
leaving the trail until the game was in 
range of their little stubby bows. And 
the Indians, cowboys and coyotes all 
beat the automobile as meat-getters ; for 
it is recorded that the rabbit made up in 
dodging for what he lacked in speed, 
and, at the wind-up, got the machine 
locoed and left it buzzing around on its 
hind wheels like an inebriated teetotum 
—if you know what that may be. 

THE MAN WITH THE TyPEWRITER. 
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EDITORIAL. 





AS TO FISHING RIGHTS. 





Dear Sports AFIELD: Myself and 
several of your readers in this section 
would like to have you settle a disputed 
point for us, if you will be so kind. 

A farmer living west of Momence has 
a farm on the river bank, but a country 
road runs along the bank past his farm. 
The road has been used for 40 years, 
but, as in case of all farms, he pays taxes 
on the road. He has posted a notice 
that no fishing or trespassing will be 
allowed under penalty of the law. Can 
he keep us from fishing along this road? 

An early reply will be very thankfully 
received. James W. ATHERTON. 

Momence, Ill. 





At first, upon reading the above letter, 
we were disposed to offer Mr. Atherton 
rather discouraging advice, or rather to 
caution him to take count of any tres- 
pass notices that might be posted. We 
thought too of advising him to call upon 
the objecting farmer, admit his rights 
and ask for fishing privileges. Failing 
in that, we thought of suggesting that 
our piscatorial friends should drive along 
the road in question, throw stones into 
the stream and scare the fish to some 
friendly bank, either above or below, 
where they could be taken without any 
fear of legal consequences. But since 
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the receipt of Mr. Atherton’s first letter 
he has informed us that the river in 
question is a navigable stream. 

While the Supreme Court, on occa- 
sion, sometimes over-rides the action of 
the War Dept. in respect to navigable 
streams, we still feel quite safe in advis- 
ing Mr. Atherton and his friends to go 
on and catch all the fish they may, pro- 
vided they will “bite.”’ Every law 
student knows that the law is very jeal- 
ous of any and every infringement of 
riparian rights, and that the doubt is 
always construed in favor of the owner 
of the soil. For this reason, if for no 
other, where there is any doubt it seems 
always best to approach the man in shirt 
sleeves and ask for privileges from him. 
In our experiences with farmers in differ- 
ent parts of this State, we have not found 
them ungenerous in this direction, if ap- 
proached in a considerate and friendly 
manner. Farmers do not usually post 
trespass notices against true sportsmen 
who are, of necessity, gentlemen as well. 
It is rather from carlessness and vandal- 
ism that they seek protection through 
the law. In the case referred to our 
friends have a legal right to fish, and we 
hope they will make a success of their 
piscatorial intentions. 

The following letter from a prominent 
attorney of Morrison, Ills., who has 
made riparian rights an especial study, 
is a full and reliable answer to Mr. 
Atherton’s letters. Tuos. H. FRAsER. 





Dear Mr. Frasgr: I received your letter today, 
stating that the stream of water is navigable on which 
you desired to have my opinion as to piscatorial rights. 

At common law, a right to take fish belongs so es- 
sentially to the right of soil in streams or bodies of water 
where the tide does not ebb and flow, that, if the riparian 
proprietor owns both sides of such stream, no one but 
himself may come upon the limits of his land and take 
fish there; and if he were to own the land on one side 
only, the same rule would apply, 6o far as his land ex- 
tends, to the thread of the stream. Within these limits, 
by the common law, his right of fishery is sole and ex- 
clusive, unless restricted by some local law of the State, 
where the premises may be situate. In this State ([lli- 
nois) of course his rights are restricted in fishing, but 
that is all; and a person entering upon his premises and 
fishing would be liable in an action for trespass, and it 
would make‘no difference even though a highway were 
to pass along the bank of the stream, as fishing from the 
highway would be an additional burden upon the soil 
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and not permitted. This, you understand, would be the 
riparian owner's rights where a stream is not navigable. 
As to fishing on navigable streams, the riparian 
owner could have no objection or action against a party 
for trespass. Im streams that are navigable the riparian 
owner would not have any right, beyond the boundary 
line of his soil, which is generally a meandered line, but 
is not the high-water mark, in my opinion, and fisher- 
men might go upon the banks of the stream if the stream 
were below the usual high-water mark and certainly 
could go upon the stream in boats. J. A. RroRDON. 
Morrison, Ills. 
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WM. J. LONG’S “NORTHERN TRAILS.” 








We have no controversy with Mr. 
Long—we have enough troubles of our 
own without adding to them; but the 
issue between the author of “School of 
the Woods” and “ Northern Trails” and 
President Roosevelt is quite as interest- 
ing as the Brownsville riot affair. The 
case stands as of May 30, 1907, about 
as follows, quoting from the Associated 
Press dispatches of that date: 


To His Excellency Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

Dear Sir—The issue between you and me is no 
longer one of animals, but of men. It is not 
chiefly a matter of natural history, but of truth 
and personal honor. In a recent magazine article 
you deliberately attack me as well as my book. 
You have used the enormous influence of your 
position to discredit me as a man, to injure my 
reputation and incidentally to make a poor man 
even poorer by destroying the sale and influence 
of his work. In my book I bave given the result 
of long years of watching animals in the wilder- 
ness, with no other object than to study their 
habits and, so far as man can, to understand the 
mystery of their dumb life. In every preface I 
have stated that every incident I have recorded 
from my own observation is true, as far as an 
honest, educated man can see and understand the 
truth. In your recent attack that is what you 
chiefly deny. I have spoken the truth, and you 
accuse me of deliberate falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. 

This is the whole issue between us. I meet 
it squarely and so must you. If in book or 
words of mine I have intentionally deceived any 
child or man regarding animal life, I promise 
publicly to retract every such word and never to 


write another animal book. On the other hand, 


if I show to any disinterested person that you 
have accused me falsely, you must publicly with- 
draw your accusation and apologize. As a man, 


no other honorable course is open to you. You 
base your recent charges chiefly on the matter of 
a big white wolf killing a young caribou by a bite 
in the chest, described by me in ‘‘Northern 
Trails.’ You declare the thing to be a mathe- 
matical impossibility, and declare that by ‘‘no 
possibility could a wolf perform the feat.”’ 
Stamford, N. Y. WILLIAM J. LONG. 


That Mr. Long’s troubles are not all 
new is a matter of record. Here is what 
Munsey’s had to say of “School of the 
Woods,” four years ago last month: 


John Burroughs is after the Nature writers 
with aclub. Some he attacks with a measure of 
respect—for instance, Mr. Thompson Seton, with 
whom he might be said to crossclubs. But when 
he comes to the Rev. Mr. Long and his ‘‘School 
of the Woods,”’ the venerable naturalist simply 
seizes his victim by the collar and belabors him 
without mercy or apology, in the cause of truth. 
Mr. Long’s claim—which also figures in Mr. 
Seton’s work—that wild animals deliberately and 
intentionally teach their young the ways of the 
woods, Mr. Burroughs calls ‘‘deliberate trifling 
with natural history.” He explains—correctly, 
no doubt—by the force of instinct what the senti- 
mental observer loves to believe direct parental 
instruction : 

‘*Who taught her [the partridge] to play her 
confidence game on you, to fein lameless, a broken 
wing, or utter paralysis? Her parents before 
her? How interesting it would have been to 
have surprised them in their rehearsal !’’ 

So he reduces the kindergarten of the wilds to 
absurdity : 

‘*Mr. Long’s book reads like that of a man who 
has really never been to the woods, but who sits 
in his study and cooks up these yarns from things 
he has read. I discredit them as I do any other 
glaring counterfeit. Of the real secrets of wild 
life, I do not find a trace in his volume.”’ 


Most of us know something about 
animal life, and we are apt to set our- 
selves up as critics. Where we can say 
from our own experience, ‘This is true” 
and “That is not true,” we should be 
listened to. We cannot deceive the pub- 
lic for very long. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a friend of John 
Burroughs, and the two may be said to 
hunt as a team, and with a common 
animosity in the case under discussion— 
the veracity of Mr. Long. 
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Can a wolf kill a large animal by a bite 
in its chest? 

Mr. L»ong’s book says that it can, and 
the President says “ No!” with a thump 
of the Big Stick. 

Some of our readers know more about 
this than either of those in the quarrel, 
and we hope they will let us have their 
opinions at once for publication in the 
next issue of Sports AFIELD. It will be 
a favor to all interested. 





CONCERNING FOX TRAPPING. 


Said an Oxford county hunter today : 
“Many a Maine trapper gets a good in- 
come from his fox skins, though their 
commercial rating is on the decline. 
Four years ago the best fox skins were 
rated at $6: today that price corresponds 
with $3. The average skin commands 
from $2 to $3 in the market and cheaper 
skins go for $1.” Few, other than those 
directly interested in this immense fur 
business, are aware that the bulk of these 
furs are shipped abroad, insomuch that 
foreign countries regulate the market 
prices. England, Germany and other 
countries use them in the manufacture 
of almost every kind of garment, although 
these skins are not in such favor among 
the higher classes of society as in former 
years. Russia has been a big buyer of 
these furs until her recent war trouble. 
The popularity of fox fur is practically 
over. This fur has commanded such 
prices that only the rich classes could 
afford them. The long showy hair 
makes up well and looks nice in all 
manner of garments. 

The handling of these skins is simple. 
The animals are secured in the greatest 
numbers by trapping, rather than shoot- 
ing ; the skin is taken off, stretched (with 
fur side in) on a board, and dried. After 
drying, the skins are shipped without 
further treatment. The better grade of 
fox fur is dyed black and‘ brown for 
ladies’ and children’s garments, the early 
and poorer skins going to hat factories 
in this country where they are made up 
in every kind of wearing apparel. 





While fox fur is of beautiful fibre and 
durability, it is not available in its natural ° 
colors since they fade so quickly. The 
immense prices that fox fur have com- 
manded within the last few years has led 
to many experiments in fox raising. 
Nearly every one is familiar with the 
experiments of the sea-coast hunter who 
used an island for a fox farm, only to 
meet with the bitter disappointment of 
the harbor’s freezing over and their | 
escape to the main land. A fox farm is 
not, according to any present results, 
feasible in a State even as big as Maine. 
The fox is one of the most sagacious of 
animals; he must have a long run anda 
strictly natural environment to thrive. 

Zenis Fletcher’s fox farm in Mayfield 
may be considered one of the most suc- 
cessful. He secured a black fox valued 
at $300 and crossed it with a red, think- 
ing he would be able to get a silver- 
grey; but the best he could get was a 
dirty wood color. Then he learned that 
the silver-grey was a freak as well as the 
black fox. However, Fletcher’s farm 
has been more or less of a success and a 
Foxcroft hunter has raised a few foxes. 
The captive fox shows plainly the lack 
of wild life. The reason is simple: too 
close confinement prevents the healthy 
breeding and growing of good fur. 

In Bingham and other eastern towns 
fox farms have been tried with more or 
less success, since they do not attempt 
to breed them, simply securing the fox 
by trapping in September and October 
and keeping them until the fur is prime. 

The fox is a sly animal. He feeds on 
crickets, grasshoppers, mice and occa- 
sionally a rabbit. He makes his run in 
the night, often half a dozen miles, con- 
tinuing until early morning. Sometimes 
he is hunted with a dog and will lead his 
pursuers miles out of the direct course 
by his cunning. Oftentimes he is capt- 
ured by setting the trap in a spring hole 
where there is no rise and fall of water. 
A double spring trap is the best and this 
must be fastened with a stick 2 or 3 ft. 
long for a drag. If you fasten it witha 
dead weight, he will be liable to break 




















his leg and escape. In a spring hole 
the water remains level and it is easy to 
keep the trap submerged and thus kill 
the scent. A sod is placed on the pan 
of the trap and another sod a little be- 
yond the trap, both of which are a little 
above the level of the water. The fox 
is very careful not to wet his feet and 
daintily picks his way over the sods, in 
much the manner of a cat, until he 
reaches the fatal one over the trap. 
Norway, Maine. Harry A. PACKARD. 
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THE NATIONAL COLLECTION OF HEADS 
AND Horns, the organization of which 
was announced several weeks ago, with 
headquarters in Bronx Park, New York 
City, is meeting with enthusiastic sup- 
port from sportsmen, as evidenced by the 
large number of gifts to the collection 
which have already come in. ‘Every 
few days,” says Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, 
“either a gift or letter offering one is re- 
ceived.” Among the donations already 
made are: A mounted head of Coke’s 
hartebeest and head of an Impala ante- 
lope, by J. R. Bradley ; tusks of a Pacific 
walrus, by Madison Grant; a pair of 
addax horns, by Edgar F. Randolph; 
antlers of a Pamir stag; the horn of an 
American bison, by Ferd. Kaegebehn; 
a Rocky Mountain goat head; the world’s 
record spike horns of a white-tailed deer 
are also among the collection. 
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A SOUTHWESTERN CLASSIC. 


THE HIERoGLypuHics oF Love. Sketches 
of Mexican Life. By Amanda Mat- 
thews. Printed at the Artemisia Bind- 
ery, 231 East Ave. 41, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

In this book some ten or a dozen short 
stories are collated from Miss Matthews’ 
contributions to standard magazines, and 
in her Foreword she tells us they are 
given us that we who read “may love, 
as I love, a dark and lowly people who 
are yet rich with the riches of the poor, 
and wise with the wisdom of the simple.” 

When the last bomb has desecrated 
the holiness of a summer night, and the 
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smell of powder and strontium is blown 
away, you thank God that the Destruc- 
tion of Pompeii is complete and sit en- 
raptured with the pallid quiet of the 
gem-like stars. From a 20th century 
novel—tired of air-ships, autos and ex- 
emplified mechanics—how we love to 
turn to the dewy sweetness of the azalea, 
the ripple of the spring in the star- 
flowered moss, or the chorus of tri- 
umphant motherhood that comes from 
a thousand nests in the shelter of tender 
leaves! In these simple stories of lowly 
Mexican life we find surcease from recent 
literary excitants, and in “‘The Kidnap- 
ping of Maria Luisa” the rehabilitation 
of a well-remembered tale whose ele- 
mentary quaintness was too impressive 
to be forgotten. 

Two or three years ago, driving 
through the tortuous streets of Tierra 
Amarilla, New Mexico, where the glitter 
of Coronado’s retinue flashed and faded 
in Philip the Second’s time, we saw the 
brown-eyed muchachos and their sisters 
peering from adobe doorways and from 
sheltering skirts, as they have done all 
the 400 years of the New World’s his- 
tory. They change so little, these lowly 
ones, that by the stories in which Miss 
Matthews shows the struggling of their 
race with new conditions upon the edges 
of civilization, we find our sympathy 
aroused and keen. How we sorrow for 
Juan Gallardo, who tells Maria Luisa of 
the great dollar he will earn each day in 
the States, and yet deplores that days 
of rest are there so few: ‘‘To be sure, 
I should have to work all the time: 
those restless Americanos have never 
learned that God made some days for 
sitting in the sun.” 

It is doubtful if any book could be 
of greater interest to those who have 
studied Mexicans scenes, and we are 
glad to say that the literary merit of 
Miss Matthews’ work is of the highest 
order. For short readings or recita- 


tions, two of the stories could easily be 

illustrated upon a blackboard, and any 

of them would be intensely interesting. 
CHARLES F, ALLEN. 
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A FISHING EXPERIENCE. 





I am never happier than when out fishing, 
whether for one kind of a fish or another, and 
I often think of the time that Billy Skincks 
and I went after bullheads in Cedar Swamp. 
Billy is a short chap, and if you could see him 
as he sits in some old mud scow, with an old 
black corncob between his teeth, a white birch 
for a pole, and a little something in a jug 
under the seat, to help pass away the time be- 
tween bites, you would think that one man at 
least was enjoying himself. Now it happens 
that Billy and I have spent many happy hours 
together, catching fish of all kinds—not to 
mention the numerous suckers that have been 
hooked outside our regular fishing; but per- 
haps it would be just as well to skip the last, 
as possibly some of the aforesaid suckers 
might look the matter up; but, just the same, 
we are all liable to get bit. 

Now, all jokes aside, Billy and I have done 
a lot of fishing and have doubtless consumed 
several gallons of good rye that might have 
done some one harm if we had not consumed 
it, and, as long as we drank it, we don’t have 
to worry as to its destination or how many 
homeless orphans it would have made. As I 
have given you a description of William as he 
looks on his native heath, I will tell you how 
I came to remember that little fishing trip 
we had together last summer. 

One morning Billy by pre-arrangement came 
over to my house; whereupon I hied myself 
to the barn and hitched up the nag to the 
light business wagon which had been well 
filled with grub, bait, hooks, lines, etc. Being 
good feeders, we are always especially careful 
to see that our grub supply is up to the 
standard. After a hasty examination of the 
outfit, we started for the swamp, if you may 
call it such; but in my opinion it is a heap 
sight worse than a mere swamp; as, when the 
pond was made, it was dammed by some 
enterprising man and was then cut off, leav- 
ing a prominent array of stumps which have 
probably been damned by quite a few people 
since. 

On our arrival we put the nag in a farmer’s 
barn and hunted up a sloop-of-war, before 
making an onslaught on the finny tribe, which 
we were informed lived in great numbers be- 
low the surface of the stump-dotted waters. 
Now, of course, Billy deemed it beneath his 
dignity to use any other rod than that fur- 
nished by Nature; so, while I set about 
coaxing the water out of the boat by means 
of a tin can, Billy was thrashing around in 
the brush for a suitable wand—which he found 
after not a few cuss words, as a twig would 
hit him in the face, and I must say that I 
think a man is justified in freeing his mind 
in a case like the one mentioned. 

When Billy returned with his birch, we 
pushed off and were soon among the stumps, 
which we found did not all appear above the 
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water-line, as we soon became aware that the 
boat had settled itself on a large chestnut 
stump. We pushed and shoved, and I soon saw 
the sweat starting on Billy, and, knowing him 
so well, I feared that he had a brain storm 
brewing. But the clouds rolled away after a 
while, and the old boat, becoming tired of the 
spot, succumbed to our entreaties and gently 
floated off the stump. After several such try- 
ing times, we finally came to anchor. 

Perhaps five mintues had passed, when sud- 
denly Billy had a bite, and you should have 
seen him! Straw hat on the back of his hea, 
feet: braced and corncob at an angle of 45 
degrees, as he tugged strenuously at the end 
of his pole. In his effort to land his catch, 
the old boat began to tip; and, just as [ had 
made up my mind to go to his assistance there 
presented itself to our view a good-sized snap- 
ping turtle, which was hauled aboard, while 
Billy set about separating said turtle from 
his head, and depositing said Head overboard. 
This all took time, and when the turtle’s vaiue 
had been discussed at length, I made up my 
mind that probably Yours Truly had a fish on 
the other end of his line; so I proceeded to 
hoist away, and you may judge of my excite- 
ment when I saw what I had hooked. No, it 
wasn’t a black bass weighing 6 lbs. and taking 
43 1-2 minutes to land. No, it was just an 
ordinary tin can, marked Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans—None Genuine without our Trademark. 

In the meantime things were happening on 
the other side of the boat, as Billy hauled a 
good-sized eel aboard and I can tell you that 
that eel received his quietus. In fact, the air 
seemed to be full of eels. If I had not known 
that I had left the small jug of extract, labeled 
Poison, under the rear seat, I should have been 
certain that I had ’em bad, but at last I saw 
Billy had commenced to ease up, then I satis- 
fied myself that there wasn’t but one eel, after 
all. 

Now, while we had been so busy with hook 
and line, the weather had changed without 
due notice—as it frequently does in Connecti- 
cut—and a drizzly rain had commenced. At 
this juncture we put away our tackle and 
made all haste to decamp; but, in our haste, 
we miscalculated the depth of water over a 
stump and got hung up. Now, of course, this 
was but a trivial matter in itself; but, to 
add to our troubles, the last stump had been 
pretty hard hit, and in revenge had started 
a good-sized leak—to say nothing of a heavy 
fog that was fast settling down on the pond. 
To get off from that stump meant that the 
scow would sink with all hands on board. 
Billy suggested that we walk to shore, as the 
water wasn’t over 2 ft. deep and where it 
was over that we might swim a bit, but as I 
have always had an aversion to personal con- 
tact with water, I declined with thanks. AS 
we debated the question, the fog had not been 
idle, having become so thick that you might 
cut it with a knife. The old boat, getting 














overloaded with water, suddenly gave a lurch 
and slid off the stump. “Me to the tall tim- 
ber!” yelled Billy—at the same time mak- 
ing a dive for a nearby stump. I followed, 
but, as I took a little more time about it, 
I had better luck than Billy. With much 
puffing Billy finally reached port—or, to put 
it plainer, we both reached a collection of 
fairly dry stumps, where we spent the night 
until morning. You can easily see that we 
did not have such a very enjoyable evening: 
and, to add to our discomfiture, we were as 
wet as drowned rats. When daylight ap- 
peared, we ran up distress signals, and were 
soon in a farmer’s boat, headed for shore, 
where we landed safe and sound, and I’ll bet 
that Christopher Columbus wasn’t any more 
pleased to reach land than were we two. After 
removing the bottom of the swamp from our 
clothing, we beat a hasty retreat for home; 
and if I as much as say Swamp to Billy 
nowadays, he at once changes the subject; 
and no wonder, as I have been told that his 
own wife would not let him into the house 
until he had first fully convinced her that he 
was Billy and no other. C. M. EBErr. 
Plantsville, Conn. 
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A MICHIGAN VETERAN, 








Having just passed his 103d birthday anni- 
versary, “Buckshot” Dan McPhail is without 
doubt the oldest hunter in Michigan. He still 
depends upon his ability to shoot straight and 
his cunning with the rod for his living. Liv- 
ing alone in a little hut on the banks of the 
Muskegon River, some 15 miles from the city, 
he persistently keeps away from the paved 
streets, although many efforts have been made 
by kind-hearted friends to have him leave his 
lonely life in the marsh by the riverside and 
take up a home where he can enjoy the com- 
forts of life in his last years. He says, how- 
ever, that he would not exchange the music 
of the river, running swiftly along at his cot- 
tage door, for the rattle and hum of the trolley 
cars, nor the music of the birds for the shriek 
of the factory whistles. 

All through the long winter Buckshot, as he 
is known in this vicinity, lives alone save for 
his dog in his little cabin. When spring opens 
and the summer resorters flock to cool North- 
ern Michigan, Buckshot takes his gun and his 
dog and journeys to Petoskey, where he takes 
part in the Indian drama, “Hiawatha,” which 
is given by real Michigan Indians, in the open, 
as a summer attraction. Dan, because of his 
intimate knowledge of early Indian life in 
Michigan and his ability to speak perfectly the 
Ojibway language, is a valuable adjunct to 
the production, and is a striking figure as one 
of the white characters in the play. 

This hale, active old man, who has passed 
the century mark by three years, but who still 
finds much joy in life, is a very concrete argu- 
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ment for the simple life. He has always lived 
in the open, and although his has been a life 
filled with hardship and adventure, the fact 
that he has always been in God’s out-of-doors 
has baffled the hand of Time, and it has left 
few marks upon him. When he was 11 years 
old Buckshot began his romantic career. He 
was born in Glenbar, Kiltrain Parish, Kintyre, 
Scotland, on St. Patrick’s day, 1804. When he 
was 11 years old the wanderlust laid hold of 
the wild Scotch lad and he ran away from 
home. At the age of 17 he was one of a bold 
reckless crew of fishermen who in a little fish- 








DAN McPHAIL. Age 103 Years. 





ing smack daily risked their lives in quest 
of a living off the wild coast of Scotland. He 
grew tired of this and when 20 years of age 
shipped on a sailing ship bound for Australia. 
When there he struck for the Gold Fields, but 
came away as poor as ever. He again shipped 
as a sailor before the mast, and in the course 
of his wanderings visited nearly every country 
on the globe. His last voyage was from South 
America to the United States. When in the 
lake region he slipped over the side of his 
ship one night and swam the distance of 5 
miles to shore. This was at Fort Wiliiam, in 
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Ontario. He was later captured and brought 
back to the ship in irons as a deserter, but in 
a few days he succeeded in ‘again escaping, 
and this time was not recaptured. After some 
little wandering he came to Detroit, and it was 
at that city—then a village—that he earned 
the name of Buckshot. On the outskirts of the 
town the lumbermen were still at work and 
deer were plentiful. There was not a rifle in 
camp and nothing but small bird-shot shells 
for the shotguns, so the men were unable to 
bag any of the deer. Buckshot chafed at this, 
and when he drew his monthly pay check went 
into town and purchased a_ breechloading 
double-barreled 12-gauge shotgun and some 
shells loaded with buckshot. Thus armed, he 
came back to camp and the next day, standing 
in the door of his shack, shot 3 deer in less 
than a half-hour. This feat earned for him 
the nickname of Buckshot, which has stuck to 
him all through the years. 

When Muskegon was in the heyday of her 
lumber glory Dan came here. For a time he 
worked around the sawmills, but the whirr of 
the saws, the chug of the tug-boats and the 
shriek of their whistles jarred on the man’s 
ears, attuned as they were to the sound of the 
wind sighing through the trees or whistling 
through the rigging; so he left all the hum 
and bustle behind him and built him his little 
cabin on the banks of the Muskegon, where he 
has lived alone since. Trapping, hunting and 
fishing have at the same time given him a 
living and filled his life by the river bank 
with pleasure, and not for the finest mansion 
in the world would he leave his humble cabin, 
his dog and his gun. GLEN A. SOVACOOL. 

Muskegon, Mich. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








You may be in doubt as to where to order 
your tent. Other firms’ prices may seem a 
few cents cheaper, but if you wish to be abso- 
lutely sure of first class goods, and of getting 
just what you order, then place your order 
with H. Channon Co., Dept. 107 Y, 32 Market 
Street, Chicago, III. 


* * * 


J. L. D. Morrtson won the North Dakota 
State Shoot at Fargo, May 22 and 23, scoring 
386 out of 400—9614%. On the last day Mr. 
Morrison broke 126 straight and was high in 
the Red River Valley Championship event with 
99 out of 100. He also made a run of 127 
straight at St. Paul, May 25, and for the day 
broke 195 out of 200. U. M. C. Arrow steel-lined 
shells with regular factory wadding are always 
his load. 


RECENTLY a train on the Denver & Rio Grande 
railroad, at the western entrance of the Royal 
Gorge, came upon a doe and fawn beside the 
track as it rounded a curve. The fawn at- 
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tempted to cross, and the mother instinct 
prompted the doe to follow, both being struck 
by the locomotive and so severely injured that 
it was necessary to kill them. Occurrences of 
this sort are rare, since the natural timidity 
of deer commonly leads them to take flight at 
the first sound betokening the approach of dan- 
ger. 
* ok oo 

WE gather from the latest catalogue of the 
“Takapart” reel that it is now offered in one 
size and grade only—all metal, 80 yards, regu- 
lar click, listing at $6.00. This reel has been 
so long on the market and is so well and favor- 
ably known that it is hardly necessary to de- 
scribe it or dwell upon its merits. It is manu- 
factured by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., 7 Prospect 
street, Newark, N. J., whose latest production, 
the “Tri-Part” reel, is worth knowing about. 
It is the newest thing in reel construction, 
answers every requirement of the angler, and is 
sold at a price which puts it within the reach 
of all. Send for a descriptive catalogue. 


* % * 


Wraitine from Honduras, in Central America, 
J. E. Foster, whose articles on sport in that 
tropical land are of unusual interest, says: 
“It is difficult to believe that I have ever been 
a voluminous writer in English. For the past 
ten years I have written nothing. Spelling 
always gave me some trouble, and the phonetic 
Spanish has simply knocked out my English 
spelling. For many years I have been cut off 
from English speaking people. Once in four 
or six months some English speaking person 
comes along, with whom I may have an hour 
or a day; but English words come slowly and 
English sounds strangely to me when I speak 
it. When last in New York, three years ago, 
it took me a long time to decently use my 
native tongue. I have thought and conversed 
in Spanish for nearly twenty years.” 


* * * 


Tue Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., have in 
recent years issued quite a number of attract- 
ive hangers advertising the L. C. Smith gun, 
but their latest—just out—seems “the best 
ever” in the quickness with which it catches 
the sportsman’s eye and its manner of repaying 
a close scrutiny. Crossed guns upon a back- 
ground of white pine planking—true in detail 
and coloring to the most minute cur] of the 
grain around the knots—and upon the guns @ 
framed reproduction of an oil painting: pic- 
turesque rural scenery as fitting surroundings 
for a magnificent English setter of the build 
and bearing that make for a successful day 
afield, whether or not bench show judges ap- 
prove of the type. Copies of this hanger may 


be had for the asking, and the users of Smith 
guns will not object to the printing it carries. 
If a copy without printing is preferred, it will 
be mailed by the Hunter Arms Co. upon receipt 
of 25c. 
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FORSHOTGUNSaANORIFLES 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


at Richmond, Va., May 8-10 


First, Second and Third General Averages, 
First, Second, Third and Fourth Amateur Averages, 
First, Second and Third Moneys in 


THE SOUTHERN HANDICAP 


All the above honors were won by shooters who used 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware. 


i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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WING SHOOTING WITH THE RIFLE. 





In the June Sports AFIELD a writer makes 
a rather remarkable statement when he says: 
“T candidly believe that a hawk is pretty safe 
on the wing from any rifieman.” For one, I 
am glad that he expresses this as a belief and 
not as a fact; for while he may not believe 
such marksmanship possible, there are some of 
us who know that it is not only possible to 
shoot hawks on the wing with a rifle but also 
blue grouse, prairie-chickens, etc., and these 
last are far more difficult to hit than the hawk 
—for, ordinarily, the hawk’s movements are 
comparatively slow, while the grouse or chick- 
en, unless taken the instant it rises, develops 
a speed that makes successful shooting with 
the rifle far more difficult. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, many bring down these swift fly- 
ers quite frequently with light, small-calibre 
repeaters, and the act, when viewed by those 
unaccustomed to such feats of marksmanship, 
is considered as little short of a miracle. 

To claim that as many birds could be killed 
when on the wing with the rifle as could be 
with the shotgun would be simply foolishness; 
but one thing certain, there are those who 
can usually kill what they need in this man- 
ner and occasionally reach birds that are far 
beyond shotgun range. To those who depend 
on the small-calibre rifle for small game, the 
shotgun is held in very low esteem. It may 
be the arm required in certain districts for 
special purposes; but it is believed that many 
who now use this exclusively for bird shoot- 
ing would, should they adopt the small-calibre 
repeater, soon become convinced that they could 
not only kill birds flying, but that they would 
derive far more real sport and have fewer mu- 
tilated birds. . 

When living in a Western State my young- 
est brother (then 16 years old) came out to 
make me a visit. For the practice he had had 
he was a good shot, but he never dreamed of 
the possibilities of the little .25-20 Winchester 
that I let him have to shoot blue grouse and 
jack-rabbits with. The tales that I had told 
him of this rifle’s performance on flying birds 
seemed to him incredible, but in less than a 
week he had killed something like a dozen 
in this manner, nor did he waste a great many 
eartridges either. It was not more than a 
month after that when I saw him with this 
same gun kill instantly five birds (blue grouse) 
at 8 shots. These were scared out of thick 
brush and were taken when in full flight; cer- 
tainly the conditions were not overly favorable. 

Those who have seen blue grouse take a 
plunge down a steep mountainside know well 
that a man is “shooting some” when he stops 
them in their headlong career, and this, too, 
with a rifle. Still, I have seen him do this 
many times—not with any great regularity, but 
still quite often. But prairie-chicken shooting 
with a rifle was equally fascinating. Besides 
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the .25-20, we had several .22 repeaters, and 
when turned loose in a flock there was gen- 
erally several to pick up after the smoke set- 
tled. I remember once getting 6 out of 12 
shots fired; but afterwards saw this record 
smashed to smithereens by 8 birds falling dead 
from the 9 shots fired; the other shot pulled 
plenty of feathers, but the bird escaped. (I 
failed to state that one of those birds was a 
duck). 

But of hawks I cannot say how many I have 
seen “taken out of the air” by marksmen using 
a rifle, but certainly many, and this would in- 
clude nearly everything related to the hawk 
kingdom except the little dark hawk, at which 
I do not ever remember seeing a shot fired 
from a rifle. The large brown hawk—usually 
called the chicken hawk—seemed quite easy to 
shoot, as his flight was seldom rapid, and when 
soaring within reasonable range he was easily 
hit. Seven of these were killed one morning 
before breakfast {and breakfast wasn’t very 
late either) as they were soaring around the 
barnyard. I don’t remember just how many 
shots were fired, but not many were misses. 
The rifle used this time was a .32-20. 

The farthest I ever seen hawks killed on the 
wing was at an estimated range of 150 yards. 
One of these was shot through the neck with 
a .45-70 Winchester, while the other was killed 
with a .25-25 Remington single-shot. The first 
shot at this last hawk missed its mark, yet 
the gun was reloaded quickly and the hawk 
fell at my brother’s feet at about 150 yards 
distant when the little rifle spoke the second 
time. Twice have I seen geese pulled out of 
the air at about the same range (these were 
single birds). The first killed with a Union 
Hill Ballard .38-55 at the first shot, the other 
with a .40-65 Winchester at the second shot. 
As this goose did not fall instantly, a third 
shot was fired, which missed, but probably 
wasn’t a mile away. 

The sage-hen was a bird easily killed when 
on the wing, and many have I seen killed this 
way—most of them with .32-20, .38-40 and .45-90 
Winchesters. These last would probably be 
considered pretty large calibres for such game, 
but we used the only arms we had at that 
time. But what’s the use of writing more? 
It only creates a longing for the old ranch 
that we will never see again—for all this hap- 
pened a thousand miles from our present loca- 
tion, where a chance at a prairie-chicken, jack- 
rabbit or sage-hen is impossible, for alas! there 
are none! WINCHESTER. 

Ee eee Sees 

IF you are a bait caster you should be famil- 
iar with the latest productions of the West 
Weedless Hook Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. Their 
frog casting tandem hooks are among the best 
on the market, while their patent minnow 
hooks “can’t be beat.” Send for descriptive 
circular, telling of the latest invention in weed- 
less hooks for all kinds of casting. 
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STEVENS 


[ODORLESS CGUN OIL 
OUR LATEST FIREARM ACCESSORY 


**Best by test— 
Superior to all the rest.” 

















































This Oil is a lubricant, 
rust-preventive, polishing 
and cleaning compound. 
It is guaranteed to be ab. 
solutely pure and to con. 
tain no acid. Especially 
adapted for Firearms, Bi- 
cycles, Sewing Machines 
and all Mechanisms re. 
quiring a High-grade oil. 











as Gee! cline Me? how cheae | 

but how good" | Price in 1 ounce bottle, 10 cts. ah | 
In 4 ounce bottle, - 25 cts. 
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one. [[chicoper Falls. Mass USA] 


RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS, RIFLE TEL- 
ESCOPES, FIREARM ACCESSORIES, ETC. 





Your local merchant should handle the Send 5 cents in stamps for 160-Page Illus- 
STEVENS. Ask him. If you cannot obtain | | trated Catalog.: An invaluable Manual of 


our ular models, we ship direc’ €88 
prod > 4 upon sonst of Catalog Pe att Reference for all who shoot, or are going to. 











Ten Color Lithographed Hanger mailed for Six Cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 
oll P. 0. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 











it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


80 SPORTS AFIELD. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Ir is likely that the Freeport hook (adver- 
tisements of which have appeared in this maga- 
zine for some months past) would appeal 
strongly to the fancy of anglers because of the 
novel idea incorporated in its construction, and 
certainly a moment’s consideration will serve 
to convince any one that the idea is practically 
correct. The device combines nearly all the 
more commendable of recent improvements in 
hooks and artificial lures, together with the 
“Freeport” feature, the treble hook trailing at 
the end of its chain to catch the fish that strike 
short, and to secure a death grip on those 
that are earnest and ready in their attempt 
to gorge the whole bait. With three barbs 
firmly seated in the throat at the roots of the 
tongue there is no escape for them. The ap- 

















pearance of this hook is a pleasant surprise 
for the angling fraternity. All fishermen have 
longed for, but few have hoped to see, the 
dawning of a day when the “biggest fish” would 
no longer have a chance to get away; but it 
now looks very much as though that blissful 
time has arrived. The Freeport hook is giv- 
ing perfect satisfaction to all who have at- 
tempted its use, and their number is daily in- 
creasing. We refer our readers to the advt. 
and, for further information, to the manufac- 
turer, Louis Biersach, Freeport, Ill. 


’. * # 


Pacosa Sprines is a new hot springs resort 


in Colorado. The waters are hotter and the 
flow greater than at Glenwood or the Hot 
Springs of Arkansas. A qualitative analysis 
proves conclusively that these waters are 
nearest to the famous Carlsbad Sprudel Spring 


of anything found in the United States, or, for 
that matter, in the world. The attractiveness | 
of this new inter-mountain resort is set forth” 
in an illustrated pamphlet now being sent out 
by S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., Denver, Colo. 

«& + * 

Gro. W. MAXWELL, the well-known one-armed 
shooter, broke 575 ex. 600—nearly 96%—at the # 
3-day tornament given by the Missouri Game & 7 
Fish Protective Ass’n. He used, as usual, U." 
M. C. steel-lined Arrow shells. On April 20, at@ 
Steamboat Rock, Ia., he broke 195 ex. 200 with 
his U. M. C. steel-lined Arrow load. : 

* * ok 4 

THe Savage Arms Co., 606 Savage Avenue, | 
Utica, N. Y., has for some time past been work: | 
ing to the limit of its capacity in the attempt 
to catch up with orders, but in the face of this 7 
season’s exceptional business is conducting a @ 
vigorous advertising campaign in all the better 
class of outdoor and sporting publications, es-~ 
pecially pushing the Junior and Target models 
of small caliber rifles, which are fully up to ¥ 
the Savage standard of excellence, and enjoy 3 
a most enviable reputation among sportsmen | 
and dealers. In the attractive catalogue is- 7 
sued by this company a new feature of especial 
interest is the take-down models of high power 
hammerless sporting rifles. This is a depar- 
ture that will please riflemen generally, since § 
the popular demand is coming to be more and” 
more for an arm that will “take down” and | 
pack in small space. 

* * ~ 

BeEcausE of the enthusiastic reception given | 
the DuPont 1907 calendar and the general de 7 
mand for copies of the lithograph for framing, * 
the DuPont Powder Co. has very kindly under- 
taken a reproduction of E. H. Osthaus’ paint 7 
ing, which was its subject, the actual size of] 
the original sketch, 22x30, centered within 
broad margins upon heavy plate paper. We 
have never seen anything more perfect in the™ 
way of a mechanical reproduction of an oil} 
painting, for not only are the colors correct 
in their brightness and blending, but by a trick™ 
of embossing the peculiar roughness left by the ™ 
brush is exactly copied. It has been a most 
expensive bit of work for the company, and, 
in the absence of lettering upon the lithograph, ~ 
its value as an advertisement is rather difficult 
to estimate; yet reliance is placed upon the 
chance that “I got it from the DuPont Com- | 
pany” will be a frequent reply to the queries 
of admirers. The cost of mailing alone is 9 
cents each, and it is easy to understand that 7 
that of the reproduction itself is much in ex 
cess of the price of 50 cents, which the com- 
pany has decided to ask for it. Merely a nomf- 
nal price for a picture worthy of a place in any 
parlor in the land. The supply is by no means 
inexhaustible, and the time to share in the dis- 
tribution is now. Address DuPont Powder 
Co., Drawer 1001, Wilmington, Del. 








